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BICBRARVUBB, SC. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 


From Legendary Ballads, by T. Moore, Esq. 


Tell me what's Love 7?” said Youth one cay, 
l'o drooping Age, who crossed his way. 
li isa sunny bour of play, 
For which repentance dear doth pay ; 
Repentance! Repentance ! 
And this is love as wise men say.”’ 


> 


Tell me, what's Love ?” said Youth once more, 
Fearful, yet fond of Age’s lore, 
Soft as a passing summer's wind, 
Would’st know the blight it leaves behind ? 
Repentance !—Repentance ! 
And this is Love—when love is o’er 


Tell me what's Love?” said Youth again, 
Trusting the bliss, but not the pain, 
Sweet as a May tree’s scented air— 
Mark ye what bitter fruit ‘twill bear, 
Repentance! Repentance ! 
This, this is Love—sweet Youth beware.” 


Just then, young Love himself came by, 

And cast on Youth a smiling eye 

Who could resist that glance’s ray ? 

In vain did Age bis warning say, 
“Repentance! Repentiace 

Youth laughing went with Love away. 


” 


TO-MORROW. 
By R. Montzomery. 


Oh! dream not of to-morrow’s bliss, 
Nor idly count its joy; 

Perchance a gloomier day than this 
Will bring its new alloy. 

Ql! think not of to-morrow’s weal, 
Nor weave the scheme of days; 

For Fancy’s hues are seldom real, 
And Hope’s—but flitting rays. 


Ol! picture not to-morrow’s scene, 
Th’ elysium of its hour; 

That blossom, which to-day is green, 
May be—a withered flower. 





AINT, CIIRISTOPHE, PETION. 
From McKensie’s Work on Hayti. 

The political changes which had begun to devclone themselves in 
ance, in the course of 1788, had excited an almost feverish state in 
ecolony; and that was carried to its heicht by the resolution of the 

“iates-General,on the 27th of December of that year, to admit into 
“sat body a nomber of the “ ‘Tiers Etat,” , 
orders, ‘The colonists claimed a right to participate in the repre 
; and in spite of the exertions of the governor-general Da- 
au (o moderate the popular ebolitions, and to prevent the forma- 

parochial assemblies.t ey were organised in all parts; and they 
aeoimonsly voted that the colony had the right of sending deputies 
ve Slates-General: accordingly eighteen were elected; and with 
veins summoned by the government at home, or authorised by 
t the Island they embarked for France. They arrived about a 
MG alter the formation of the National Assembly; but only six of 
*m were allowed to verify their powers and to take their seats.” 
© progress of excitement till it ripened into insurrection, af the 
We od nts of the French revolution continued to agitate the pub- 
; — are m atter of well known general history, and ne ed not he 
oa ye _ We preter giving our author’s sketch of Toussaint, 
'@ champion, as he has been termed, of the trans-atlantic 
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‘raordinary person was born a slave at Breda, a plantation 
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to ( ape Fras gois, belonging to Count Noe. From the oc- 
pits # carter, he arrived at that of a postillion. On this estate 
hie. he was above fifty years of age, when the insurrection 
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evated character. in his hum- 








7 mseit alleged by a non-commissioned officer of the re 
~<A ape On joining the insurrectionary bands of Jean 
“ a tay we e ludicrous title I“ physician to th irmies of the 
; € in tact he held a milit y command He was atterwards 
an, th to b asson and to Jean Francois, and eventually 
a: ank of Colonel in the Spar 1service,in which he ¢ 
t pect for the regularity with which he discharged bis 
sal Phe Marquess ID Herm anish General, in 
n, Geclared, “that God, in th il globe. conld 
tla i - With @ porer spirit.” Through the medium of the Abbe 
o. i, * seduced by General Laveaux, to betray his “pa- 
7% os at the time when Hermona’s confidence was most 
t a af tina he ‘wT party, taking with him a 
party be traversed witt or me os to me by his zeal taking a se- 
omy the 4, pidity, and established the r¢ publican 
asly foateg © Points inthe North where that of Spaig bad pre 


equal to that ‘of the other | 


| “His subsequent history is that of the island; and he was endowed 


| with many indisputable qualifications for the part he had determined 
to play. Possessed of an iron constitution, he was enabled to bear 
any fatigue: he was capable of great and continued mental exertion ; 
while his dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty, are described as knowing 
| no bounds, though always veiled under the musk of religion, charity 
fand meekness. lt sing his profound knowledge of the negro characte: 
Without ever betraying himself, he acquired an almost super-human 
| influence. General Lacroix says, aud | have never heuwrd it contra. 
| dicted even by his contemporaries in Hayti, that ‘the soldiers regarded 
him as a superior being, and the cultivators prostrated themselves be 
| fore him as before a divinity. All his generals trembled before him, 
} (Dessalines did not dare to look in his face,) and all the world trem 
bled before his generals’—a short but intelligent description of the 
mode of government then in vogue. 
| “Toussaint has been accused of licentiousness in his morals 
| fife, though abstemious in his food; and it is asserted that, while he 
| ased all the terrors of Catholic superstition to augment bis authority, 
| he secretly communicated to the directory that his measures were 
| only dictated by policy 
| “Notwithstanding these statements, there can 
I that he would have been a distinguished man in any country in whic 
| a field for his exertions had existed: the tacts of his elevation attest 
; this; but the confirmation is to be found in the measures he pursued 
fo maintain order and industry, by which only he could ensure the in- 
dependence of his country.’ 
We subjoin some account of Christophe the negro, who was pro- 
| claimed King of Hayti, under the title of Henry the First; and of Pe 
{ tion, the mulatto, who was acknowledged president or chief, by the 
f council which governed the republican cantons in the southern parts of 
| the Island. 
| “Henry Christophe was born, according to an official account sanc- 
Ptioned by himself, in the Island of Grenada, in the year 1709, and 
jeune at an early age to St. Domingo. He was not « pore black, buat 
a saipbo or griffee, as it is called. He was the slave of a Freneh gen- 
| tleman, whose daughter resided there When I was at the Cape, to 
whom the former domestic was kind and attentive in his prosperity. 
He afterwards became a waiter at an hotel, and then privatcer’s-man, 
and then teturned to an hotel and gaming-house. It does not appear 
| when he efttered the army; but in 1801 he was general of brigade and 
| governor of the Cape. 
| French expetition, first in his negotiations with Le Clerc, and second, 
| by filling his house, richly furnished, with combustibles, and setting fire 
| to it, as a signal for the conflagration of the whole city. Before Tous- 
saint submitted, Christophe had yielded to French ascendancy, and 
served for some time, bnt afterwards joined the bands that were 
roused to revolt by the unsparing atrocities of Rochambeau, whose 
memory has an unenviable celebrity in every part of Hayti. On the 
| expulsion of the relics of that corps in 1803, Christoplie was one of 
the officers that signed the act of independence; and although he 





in after 


he but little doubt 
\ 





, served under Dessalines, he is reported to have entered into a con- | 


{federacy which led to the assassiuation of the Emperor Jacques L. at 
Pont Rouge. That, however, is resolutely denied by his partizans 
“ The death of Dessalines was the signal for intrigue ; and Christo- 
phe, having failed in obtaining the wished-for aserndancy over the 
whole, retired to the Cape in the beginning of 1807, and was pro 
claimed president and geueralissimo of Hayti. On the 26th of March, 
1£11, he was elected King, under the title of Henry I. 


controlled passions suggested—and they suggested almost every act 
that can violate the charities of life; and as he proceeded in his career, 
he became suspicious and wantonly cruel 
‘‘ He was destitute of even the elements of education, and scrawled 

| a signature mechanically, without knowing a single letter. He, bow 
ever, understood English as well as French, and possessed a rare 
memory as well as acuteness. Yet he never would speak the former 
when engaged in discussions with the British, by which means he had 
| leisure to consider the topic which his interpreter was translating, and 
had at the same time an opportunity of determining the fidelity of that 
officer. A ludicrous story is to!d of an American captain, who had 
been brought before bim for some violation of law, aad who, indig- 
nant at the rating he received, and ignorant of his Majesty’s accom- 
plishments, muttered to himself a wish that he had the sable king at 
| Charleston. Henry quietly asked bim, ‘How much do you think I 
| should fetch ? The offender was dismissed nor do I believe that 
| any further notice was taken of his irreverent remark 
; ‘All his acts were not equally marked by the kingly virtne of mer- 
icv, his want of which began to be felt after monar- 
i, y: for althongh be bad all the semblance of a constitution, he was 
Pprac tically athorough despot, dictating to the puppets, w bo appeared 
ito those ata distance to act independently. On his return from his 
t last unsuccess{nl aitempt on Port-au Prince in 1212, some busy meddler 
it iid him, 
| plore Heaven to prevent his returo 
Is unguinary rufians proceeded from house 
for slaughter, in the dead of the night, 
morse immense number of theese hap'ess beings Indeed it is re- 


he assumed the 


that the women of colour had gone to the cathedral to im- 
This was sufficient: 
1o house of the 


and massacred, 
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without re 





an 
ported that, on an 
| ple of colour, even the 
I have sat al the 
| have put to death, with bis own hands, his « 
in order to satiate his master’s thirst for Liood Bat ever 
| secure him from outrage, for in a fit of passion, he did bi 
to knock out one of his eyes 
“ He also assassinated some German officer 


order for the indiscriminate murder of all the peo 


sarc domestic life were violated ; and 
black general 


yured wife 


tities OF 
same table witha 
and children 
that did 


p the favours 


He distinguished himself on the arrival of the | 


« During his presidency, and the early part of his reign, he was | 
mild, forbearing, and bumane; but afterwards his nature seemed to | 
| bave been completely changed, and he indulged in whatever his un- | 


bands of | 


who I believe to 


not | 


who bad been allured | bef 
by his promises to erect fortifications, under some vegue pretence | presented himself to Captain Reynolds, and which it is very truly ob 


ol treason; but the real motive was to prevent the exposure of his 
delences 

‘ Whatever may have been the motives of his early career, those of 
his latter life, if we can judge (rom |! were to obtain uncon 
trolléd power, and the most perfect indulgence of all his inclination 
however unproper and lee 1 was told by a person who wi 


nessed the transaction, that having detected one of bis servants at Sar 
Souci stealing a very small quantity of salt fich, he ordered | 
laid down in his presence, in the kilchen, aud the map was literalls 
scourged to death, and all entreaty steruly rejected. His majes 
| then went to breekfast with as much composure as if be bad been pe 
lorming @ Very ordimary act 

“Thad in my possession a copy of the sentence of a court ona man 
who had been convicted of robbery, with the mandate of the Ku 
pun 


s conduct, 
hhious 


m to be 


to carry itinto effect within twenty-four hours, ‘This geutle 


| ment was to scourge the convict to death with rods 
An Laglish Davidsun, fell 
ia spy: he was arrested, coulined, and was even tortured 
stance of all the lorcigner 
country at « onsiderable kk A part of the corre spondence between 
Christophe and Dupuy, which will also be found in @ note, will give 
the best history of a transaction which has rarely been equalied in the 
| annals of cruelty and duplicity. 

‘ His indulgences are described to have been of the most aban 
doned descriptiog, He addicted himself to brandy, which added tue} 
(to bis naturally ungovernable passions; and though, to gratify bie 

European friends he insisted on marriage, and set the example in hi 
| own person, yet he habitually broke its ties; and the palace acquired 

a title to a very degrading designation 

“ Towards te close of Lis reign his cruelty became dreadful. He 
buffetted his genemls—beat the governor of the Cape, Richard, with 
a huge stick whenever be displeased him—degraded generals to the 
| rank of private soldiers—sent his ministers to labour on the fortiies 
| tions; and, above all, kept his soldiers in arrear of their pay trom es 
traordinary avarice A Gtof appoplesy gave confidence (o the dises 
| tisfied, and revolt broke ou!, and terminated, os is well kaown, in the 
| destruction of the mouarcly.” 

Alexander Petion was styled founder of the republic, and choren 
| president of the constitaent assembly when Christophe retired from the 
| siege of Port-au-Prince, in 1907 

This chiet’s real name was Sabez, the son of a French jeweller at 
Port-au-Prince, Atthe commencement of the revolution be had ren 
dered himself conspicuous by his talents, as well as by an insatiable 
love of intrigue. On the English invasion he devoted bimeell with zeal 
| and fidelity to the service of the French republic, in which he attained 
the rank of chefde-brigade. In that capacity be served in the contests 
between Rigaud end Toussaint; and on the defeat of the former he 
accompunied him to France, whence he returned to Hayti with the ex 
peditionary army under Le Clere. He directed the artillery at Crete 
a Pierrot, and was eventually placed in the command of twelve han 
dred men, with whom he gallantly served France, until a short time 
before the death of the governor-general, when he abandoned the post 
| assigned for him, and joined the insurgents with the whole of his party 
The French allege concert with the rebels as the cause of his defection 
his friends declare that the discovery of # secret plan to cat him off, 
with the whole of bis men, alone actuated him. It is probable that the 
mutual distrust of both parties may have given rise to acts on both 
sides that may countenance both sesertions. The effect on Petion 
was decided: from the moment of his secession, he became the de 
termined enemy of France, being as devoted in bis hatred of, as he 
had previously been in his zeal for, that country. He was one who 
signed the Act of Iudependence in 1504, and who also signed Dessa 
lines’ Constitution of 1805, by which tbet cbiel became emperor 

But itis high time to come to our author himsell, of whom we had 
nearly lost sight in the scuMe, 

Mr. Mackenzie then was oppointed in 1626, English consul at Hayti : 
in addition to mere consular duties, however, others of a» higher ordes 
| were assigned tohim by Mr. Canning, who required him to report ov 
| the state of society and the actual condition of the new republic ia 
all its relations. This was a task somewhat invidious and difficull 
but it seems to have been performed with ability and zeal, #0 as to mee 
the approbetion of the minister. Some of the consal’s dispatches and 
| reports on the subject of the compulsory manamission of slaves were 
printed by order of the House of Commons, and as some unfounded 
animadversions are alleged to have been made against these by the 
counsel employed in favour of the measure and by a writer in tl 
Anti-slavery Reporter, Mr Mockenzie publishes the present volumes, 
as offering the best vindication in his power, by presenting a connected 
and circunstential relation of all the various information he was ene 
bled to colleet respecting the island, and the manner in which he « 
quired it irom personal observation, during his residence there 
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THE NEW ZEALANDERS 
| Tera tue New Zeatasp Cuser woo visitxn Esotasy ty 162 


From the Library of Enteriaining Knowledece 
| We propose laying before ou 
Zealander in England, the last of nation, we who b 

visited this country. He was discovered, if we may use the expre 
by Dr. Traill, of Liverpool, who was called in to attend him « 
it of the measles at Lit lodging of Mr. Reynolds 
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| voyage to England. The particulars concerning this sagacinus native 
f New Zealend had been furnished by Dr. Traill to the Sociely fo 
ithe diffusion of Useful Lnowledge We cannot give Tupai Capa « 


tter introduction to our readers, than by borrowing from the book 
wre us the account of the extraordinary manner in which be first 
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served, “ strikingly evinces the intrepidity and energy of his cha- 
racter:— 

“ While the Urania was sailing through Cook's Strait, which, as bas 


eS 


been mentioned, divides the two islands that constitute New Zealand, | 


three large canoes, containing together between seveaty aud eighty 
natives, were seen making for the vessel, to the no small alarm of the 
crew, who prepared, however, to give the savages a werm receplion 
in case their intentions should prove to be hostile. As the largest ca- 


noe approwched, one of the natives in it stood up, and by signs anda) 


few words of broken English intimated bis desire to be. taken on board. 
‘This was Tupei Cupa. 
who was apprehensive of some treachery ; but as it was observed (hat 
there were no arms in the canoe, it was suffered to come clo e up to 
the ship. On this the resoluie savage, though the Captain still per- 
sisted in declining to receive him, sprung from his place among his 
countrymen, and in an instant Was on the deck. The first thing he did 
after getting on board was to order the canoes to retire to some dis- 


tance. This was to shew that his intentions were entirely peaceful. 


He then by signs not to be mistaken asked the captain for fire-arims ; | 


and wheu his request wa retused, be immediately announced the de- 
termination he had formed of proceeding, in spite of all opposition, to 
England. ‘Go Europe,’ said he, ‘ see King Georgy.’ Embarrassed 
by this resolution, the Captain, after trying tn vain to persuade him to 
re-enter bis canoe, at last ordered three ot his stoutest seamen to throw 
jim overboard. All the New Zealauders, he knew, swim well, and 
the canoes were stillat no great distance Tupai, however, perceiy ed 
what was intended; and instantly throwing himseif on the deck, 
eized two ring-bolts with so powerful a bold that it was impossible to 
tear him away without such violence as ihe hamanity of Captain Rey- 
nolds would not permit. When this struggle was over, the chiet, for 
uch it could be no longer doubted that he was, feeling himself to be 
firmly established on board, called out to bis people in the canoes that 
he was on his way to Europe, and ordered them to return to the shore. 
fis command was instantly obeyed. For some days Captain Rey- 


volds made several attempts to land him on different parts of the neigh- 


bouring coast, but could aot effect bis object on account of the winds. 
In these circumstances, finding he could do no better, he gave up the 
expectation of getting rid of his unwelcome guest, and resolved to 
make his siteation on hoard the ship as comfortable as he could. By 
degrees the manners of the New Zealander won the respect and at- 
(acument of the seamen; and before the vessel reached Lima they 
were onthe best terms. At Monte Video an incident occurred which 
kait Tupai and Captain Reynolds in indissoluble friendship. The 
Captain fell overboard, and would have perished but for the intrepidi- 
ty of Tupai, who plunged alter him into the water, and having caught 
hold of him as be was sinking, supported him with the one hand, while 
he swam with the other, till they were both again taken on board.” 


The object of this sel{-devotion on the part of Tupai, was to obtain 
a supply of fire-arms. His dominions in his native country it seems, 
judging from the description given by himself of the territory over 
which be ruled, exceeded in extent those of all the New Zealand 
chiefs with whom Europeans are acquainted, Yet in a war, in which 
he had been engaged with Shungie, he had been one of the princi- 
pal among the many sufferers by the npene om | epee of that 
chief, on his return | Be Europe with a supply of firearms. The two 
chiefs had met and fought, and ‘Tupai was defeated. He felt the ad- 
vantage which his antagonist bad derived from the possession of fire- 
arms; and the desire of putting himself on an em in that re- 
spect, bad determined him to visit Europe. ith that view he 
threw himself into the hands of Captain Reynolds in the manner 
already related. 

The defeat of Tupai had been followed by consequences which 
made a strong impression on bis mind, and the recollection of which 
issisted much in developing his character to his European friends. 
Afier the battle he bad taken refuge with a few of his followers in one 
of his pabs or bill-forts, and from this stronghold, among other atroci- 
ties cominitted on his people, be had seen two of bis childrent cut up 
and devoured by bis esereions victor. The effect: which the remem- 
brance of this horrid sight produced, as described in the account of 
him furnished us by the volume now before us, is as follows :— 

“ This horrible outrage, although he doubUess was accustomed to 
those scenes of frantic barbarity which are so common in the wars of 
his country, seems to have riven his heart with unestinguisbable ago- 
vy, and the memory of that hour continued to bura within Lim 
iuroughoat every change of scene. When in England, he was greatly 
moved the first time he saw one of Dr. Traill’s sons, a boy about four 

vears of age. Taking the child on bis knee, he kissed him and wept; 
and when asked the reason of this ewotion, he replied that the little 


tellow was just the age of one of his owe boys, whom he had seen | 


killed andeaten. He then, with a voice and frame tremulous with agi- 
tation, detailed the manner in which his cyild was butchered: and his 
iace assumed an expression in the highest degree terrific, when be in- 
iimated by a few hurried words, and by signs not easily misunder- 
stood, that he had beheld his enemy scoop out its eyes and devour 
them. His paroxysm of grief subsided into mattered threats of ven 
geance; and it was evident that the hope of an approaching day of 
etribution was now the most cherished thouglt of his heart.” 

The following passages represent him in a milder light:— 

‘Although he had come to England, however, merely to obtain the 
means of meeting his great enemy in equal battle, he professed to be 
determined to discoarage, on his return, those ferocious excesses with 
which bis countrymen were wont to beighten the unavoidable horrors 
of war. It was customary among them, be acknowledged, to drink 
the warm blood of those whom they slew in Gght; buy he declared 
that he would no longer permit bis own tribe to do so. Nor shuould 
he himself, he said, ever again eat raw flesh, or killany one except in 
battle; bat he would try to live in all respects like the white met 
Notwithstandiag the savage customs, indeed, in whieh be had been 
educated, Tupai gave many evidences of a naturally huciane and at 
fectionate disposition; and was besides so manifestly a man of shrew d 


His request was refused by Captain Reyaolds, | 





! bow, which, as we have already stated, is, strangly enongh, entirely 
junknown in New Zealand, addicted as the people are to fighting, and 


| although this seems 10 be one of the simplest and mest obvious of war- | posted on the heights of La Belle Alliance 

Ile repeatedly practised shooting with it, and express- | 6th corps, and D’Aumont’s cavairy, 
ed much pleasure on perceiving the force with which the arrow en- | treme vight to check the Prussians, 
tered its object. Some bows and arrows whicli were presented to him | and approath by the defiles of St. 
by his frieuds in Liverpool were carefully put up and highly prized ; | ments were completed about half-past eleve 


like weapons. 


and although he was aware that this instrament was very inferior in 
elliciency to the musket, he evidently looked upon it as a substitute of 
no mean value 
* Hlis surprise was extreme the first time be saw a man on borse- 
| back. He asked at once, what kind of animal it was; aud seemed 
utterly confounded when he bebeld the rider leisurely dismount and 
walk away. He would often mention how greatly this had astonished 
him. When be became more femiliar with the phenomenon he ex- 
| pressed a wish to get on horseback himself ; and, having mounted, ke 
Was al first quite delighted to find the animal walking about with him ; 
|} but on his chancing to slacken the reins, the horse set off, and poor 
| Lupai was quickly thrown to the ground with some violence, a Calas- 
|} trophe he was by no means prepared for : 

* De. Traill carried him one day to see a review of a regiment of 
dragoons, a spectacle of course altogether to his taste. ‘The gay ap- 
pearance of the troops—their evolutions in making @ charge—and the 

| command which the men exercised over their horses,—all drew from 
jhim the warmest expressions of wonder and delight. 
to whom they belonged, and having been told to King George, he 


Ilaving asked | 


| 


} 


|immediately behind La Haye; but 
| difficulties arose, and danger threatened, there the Du 


inquired if the King bad many more such warriors? and on heing | 


iniormed that he had got a great many more, be immediately exclaim- 
ed, ‘why then he he not give ‘Tupai musquetry and swordy 7’ ex- 
pressing at the same time his readiness to pay liberally for such com- 
| moditivs in spars and flax.” : 
| Concerning the religious notions of the New Zealanders, some idea 
| may be formed from the following : 

‘* It isa curious illustration of the difficulty of obtaining correct in- 
formation as to many of the customs and opinions prevailing among @ 
| people whose social condition is very different from our own, that du- 
jring all the time ‘Tupai bad been with Captain Reynolds, from their 
| first meeting in New Zealand, till their arrival in England, the latter 

was never able to discover that bis friend had any notion of a superior 
| intelligence, or being, either good or evil. It was even a considerable 
time before Dr. ‘Traill was able to ascertain the truth as to this matter. 
At last, one day, as they rode pasta church, Tupai inquired whose 
great house it was, and was told thatit was built by Englishmen for 
the purpose of praying to the Great Spirit in Heaven, who sends rain, 
and wind, and thunder. This explanation, being translated by Cap- 
tain Reynolds, with the belp ot signs imitating the act of prayer, 
seeined to be understood; and ‘Tupai being then asked if there was 
not also a great spirit in his country, answered, ‘Oh, yes—many ; 
some good—some very bad—send storms and sickness.’ He inti- 
mated at the same time, by expressive signs, that his countrymen 
were in (be habit of praying to allof them. Ile was afterwards taken 
to church, and seemed to comprehend the general meaning of the 
worship, which he observed with great attention. Some endeavours 
were made to impress upon him the doctrine of there being only one 
God ; but the success of the attempt remained dovbiful. 

The character of Tupai is thus summed up:— 

“These anecdotes form altogether the most pleasing picture we 
possess of New Zealand character; and show what might be made of 
this warm-hearted people, were those unfortunate circumstances in 
the condition of their country removed, which turn so many of their 
best qualities to so bad a use, and make their sensibility, their bravery, 
even their ingenuity and intellectual capacity itself, only subservient to 
the inflammation ot their mutual animosities, and the infusion of addi- 
tional ferocity, and a more insatiable spirit of revenge into their inter- 
minable warfare. Tupai, while emancipated from these unhappy in- 
fluences, and surrounded bythe milder manners of civilized society, 
was all gentleness and affection. The barbarian, who had so ofien 
dealt death around him in the combat or the massacre, was now the 
playmate of children, and the compliant learner and imitator of the 
customs of peace. No one could have shown a finer natural disposi- 
tion for all the amenities of civilized life. His gratitude for whatever 
little services were rendered to him was always expressed warmly and 
in such a manner as showed that it came from the heart. On depart- 
ing from Liverpool he took leave of Dr. Traill with much emotion; 
first kissing bis hands, and then, evidently forgetting or disregarding 
in the warmth of his feelings the new forms which he bad been taught 
since he came to’ Europe, and reverting to those which his beart 
doubtless deemed far more expressive, rubbing noses with him after 
the fashion of his native country with passionate cordiality. He as- 
sured the worthy physician at the same time, that if he would come 
to the ‘Tupai’s country he should have plenty to eat, and might carry 
away with bim as much flax and as many spars as he pleased.” 

Tupai, in consequence of Dr. Traill’s representations, became in 
some measure the object of the atiention of the Government. Cap- 
tain Reynolds was allowed to draw on the'Treasury for a weekly sum, 
for the maintenance of bis guest, who afterwards came to London, and 


| thence embarked for New South Wales, carrying with bim various 
: 








Government. 
——— 
WATERLOO. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ?7—Gray. 
When the morning broke, the rival armies were visible to each 
'other. It was said that Napoleon betrayed a mixed feeling of sur- 
| prise and pleasure when it was announced to him that the British army 
were on the same ground they had occupied the preceding evening. 
\‘* Ah! Je les tiens donc, ces Anglais ;'’ was his observation; for | 
j lieved that Wellington would have retreated, and waited for the ad- 
| Vance of the Prussians, rather than hazard a decisive battle 


e be- 


, assisted 


observation and general intelligence, that it can hardly be supposed the | only by the sinall portion of the allies who fought with the British 


opportunity he bud of becoming acquainted with civilized lie would | troops at Waterloo. 
fail to impress him forcibly with a sense of the dark and degraded con- 
Whether he would have sufficient autho- | the English Duke commanded 


dition of his own country 


Little did the French Emperor know the man 
opposed to him; and still less, the materiel of the gallant army which 





rity, or energy of character, to introduce any salutary reforms among Wet and unrefreshed, the soldiers rose from their cheerless biv uac, 
his people when he got back to New Zeeland, obliged as he would be | and commenced preparations for the approaching combat They 
to act alone and unsupported, and placed again io the midst of many cleaned their arms. injured by the rain, and endeavoured to procure 
influences unfavourable to such an attempt, may reasonably be | the means for cooking their scanty breakfast. The raia stil! ¢ i ned 
doubted | but with less severity than during the preceding night; the wind fell 
“ During the time he remained in England, however, be was very | but the day lowered, and the morning of the 13th w as gloomy pe i 
raqu sitive in regard to whatever he conceived his own country stood | forebodin The B tish soon rec »vered from 1 ie chill cast over 
most in need of, among the objects which be chanced to fallin with. | them by the incleme ney of the weather; and from the rix e of the 
Dr. Traill took him several times out with bim tm his gig on short | position calmly observed the enemy's masses coming uy Pg - 6 
excursions to the country in the neigl bourhood of Liverpoo ind on | cession, and lurming their numerous columns on the he igt ts i t 
these occasions he had many questions to sk, Which be pat with h jot La Belle Alliance - : _ 
cagacity. Every thing relating to agriculture and smithwork especially The bearing of the French Was very opposite to the steady cool 
interested bim His surprise at seeing how wheat grew and was | termination which marked the feelings of the British s ery ‘ 
converted into flour was as great as that which was exhibited by ¢ » former all was exultation ar rogant ¢ l Wit T : 
siefs of the Bay of Islands, when Duaterra first showed them tic vanity, they we xcited by " . .. ’ O 
grain he had grown, and distributed among them the cake which Bras, and the less equiv il viet Lig “A ni t 
baked of it. it was found impossible to make Tupai comprehend the | ‘act, beaten by the British on the 1] they tortured m ; 
machinery of some of the more complicated mills he was taken movement of the Duke on Wat nto a def t - Iw 
e: the anly mode of communication w was practicabie in the eld f Blue r, atte ed with r vantace be dah 7 
ire umstances was too imperiect to ¢ bie | friends to convey to | 4 lew cisabled guns, t ey declared the Pi . ¥ FO oe { - : 4 2 ! 
bim the necessary explanations even bad he beenin a condition to snized. wit tay f being rallied j 
mederstand them. But on being hown a water-mill for griading flour, lhe t ing pe nm al a ~ ngeme attle. T — 
ve readily perceived how the fall of wat 1 the great wheel | cispositi t attack were commenced fter nine ; k 
wd seemed also to conceive the man in which the motion was | The Ist rps, under C D’ Erion, was in position L 
smmunicated to the upper stone. An c mack if it may be | Haye s its right extending towards Fricherm ; 
called so, of a very different discription, was periectly level to bis ca- | leanu 1 the roadto Bru s. The 2d corps, uniting its i ; wan 
recity, and not a little surprised and delighted bim. This was the | D’Eriog’s leit, extended to He yf ye 
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Wie the wood in its front 


|came more doubtiul, he approached nearer to the sc 











The cavalry reserve (the cuirassiers) were i Or rr ve- ’ 
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these corps; and the Imperial Guard, forming the gai the ven 
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remained for a considerable part of the day, distiounted Te 
and fro with his hands behind him, receiving coma S, Pating 1 
the aides-de-camp, and issuing orders to his Otlicers heen Ons frog 
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batil 
betrayed increased impatience to his siaff by violent ee ®Cliog , 
ing Line tise quanties ot snuff. At three o'clock A ne P 
back in front of La Belle Alliance; and in the evening _ Of borg 
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made his last attempt with the guard, be had reached a bollo . 
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Wellington, at the opening of the engagement, 
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He traversed the field exposed to a storm of balls 

point to point uninjured; and more than on one vc 
French cavalry charged the British squares, the 
shelter. 

A slight skirmishing between the French tiraitle: 
troops had continued throughout the morning ; but the ads 
division of the 2d corps under Jerome Bonaparte against the 
Hougomont, was the signal for the British artillery % 
in fact the beginning of the battle of Waterloo. 
on the 15th was directed by Sir George Wood u 
ing column ; the last was a French howitzer, at eight o'clock 
evening, turned by a British off te against the routed ruins t 
splendid army with which Napoleon commenced the battle. 

Hougomout was the key of the Duke's position—a post 
considerable strength, and care had been taken to increase it, |), 
garrisoned by the light companies of the Coldstream and Ist ad 
guards; while a detachment from Geueral Byng’s brigade nies 
on an eminence behind, to support the troops who deiended an 
andthe wood on its left. ‘Three hundred Nassau riflemen mtn 
tioned in the wood and garden; but the first attack of the Gems 
persed them. ye 

‘T'o carry Hougomont, the efforts of the 2d COrps Were princips 
directed throughout the day. This fine corps, thirty thousand sro, 
comprised three divisions; and each of these, in quick euesenion © 
tacked the well-detended farm-house. The advance of the assaiisn 
was covered by the tremendous cross fire of nearly one hundred » 
ces, while the British guns in battery on the heights above retyn 
cannonade, and made tearful havoc in the dense columns of the ens 
my, as they advanced or retired from the attack. Althougl the Frenet 
frequently occupied the wood, it afforded them indifferent shelter r 
the musketry of the troops defending the house and garden ; for th: 
trees were slight, and planted far asunder. Foy’s division passed er 
tirely through, and gained the heights in the rear ; but it was driven 
back with immense loss by part of the Coldstream and 3d guards 
leaving in its different attempts three thousand of its number in the 
wood and garden. 

At last, despairing of success, the French artillery opened with she 
upon the house: the old tower of Hlougomont was quickly in a blaze 
the fire reached the chapel, and many of the wounded, both assailanis 
and defenders, there perished miserably. But still, though the fame 
raged above, shells burst around, and shot ploughed through the she! 
tered walls and windows, the guards nobly held the place, and Ho 
gomont remained uctaken. It was computed that Napoleon's repea 
ed desperate attacks upon this post cost him 10,000 men. The Britis 
lost 1,000. 

The advance of Jerome on the right was followed by a genera) os 
set upon the British line. ‘Three hundred pieces of artillery opened 
their cannonade, and the French columns, in different points, adver 
ed to the attack. Charges of cavalry and infantry, sometimes sep 
rately, and sometimes with united Svcs, were made in vain, The 
British regiments were disposed, individually, in square, with trip 
files, each placed sufficiently apart to allow its deploying when req 
site. The squares were mostly parallel; but a few were jadiciouyy 


thrown back; and this disposition, when the French cavalry bad pes 


Irs and English 
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| ed the advance regiments, exposed them to a flanking fire from tte 
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| agricultural and other useful implements presented to Lim by the | 


|!arly among the Irish regiments, the reiterated quest 
} will we get at them?” 


squares beliind. ‘The English cavalry were in the rear of the infantry 
—the artillery was in battery over the line. Waterloo may be eas 
understood by simply stating, that for ten hours it was a contioued 
succession of attacks of the French columns on the squares; (he 
British artillery playing upon them as they advanced, and the cavalry 
charging them when they receded. 

But no situation could be more trying to the unyielding courage 
the British army than this disposition in square at Waterloo. There 
an excited feeling in an attacking body that stimulates the coldest, # 
blunts the thought of danger. ‘The tumultuous enthusiasm of the & 
sault spreads from man to man, and duller spirits catch fs 
pbrensy from the brave around them. Bui the enduring and dev o 
courage which pervaded the British squares, when, hour after bow 
mowed down by a murderous artillery, and wearicd by furious uv 
frequent onsets of lancers and cuirassiers; when the constant — 
“Close up !—close up !—”’—marked the quick succession of slaugh' 
that thinned their diminished ranks; and when the day wore late 
when the remnants of two, and even three regiments were neces 
to complete the square which one of them had formed in the a ' 
—to support this with firmness, and “ feed death, inactive mat 
unmoved exhibited that calm and desperate bravery “ bich elicitee 4 
admiration of Napoleon bimself. — 

At times the temper of the troops had nearly failed; and per 


tion Of 


. s to at 
showed how ardent the wish was 4 
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inactive slaughter, and plunging into the columns of the 8 - 
avenge the death of their companions. Butthe“ Be cool, "tal ; 
from their officers was sufficient to restrain this impatience, ye 
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Se eh ainda se French and British closed : | had presented at the commencement of the baitie. He determined | damnable their errors in therapeatics,—that the Prime Minister may 
Ee asia » square, and repulsed with im- | OD auotber desperate attempt upon the whole British line; and while rale the Treasury Benches with a consiitution loaded with De Velno’: 
deployed the division into line, and | Ye issued orders to effect it, a distant cannonade sanounced that a vegetable syrup,—or a Chancelicr direct the _ conscience unde: 
received and returned the volley of fresh force was approaching to share the action. Napoleon concluded | the pernicious influence of a full dose of Dr. Solomon's Balm of Gi 
be fence, drove back the enemy that Grouchy was coming up, and the glad tidings was promptly con-| lead. The long continuance of this anarchical and jacobinieal state 
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girassi€ ! 
ee Instantly Picton 


wens be hedge, 
ard tot : 
aad oh and then crossing t 


Erion # bayonet. ‘The French retreated in close column, veyed to his disheartened columns. But av aide-de-comp quickly re- | of physic is the more extraordinary, inasmuch as stulesmen and phi 
ine port af Ge , 7 anes down with musketry, and slaughtered moved the mistake, and the Emperor received the uaw eloume iotelli- losophers have had ample experience of its dangerous tendency ; fo: 
gine Sth owe? n _iiie | Zence that the strange force, now distinctly observed debouching from | though his Majesty, God bless him! as (ar as L know, bas never been 
oo ia er = aaoe Ge a. moment, and charging with the | the woods of Saint Lambert was the advanced guard of a Prussian | poisoned by a Popish charlatan, nor have the two Houses of Parlia 

ese g 


tord Angles) Evuiskillens, burst through every thing that op- | corps. Bonaparte still appeared, or affected to appear, incredulous; | ment beea blown up by Jesuits’ powder, yet have the minds of the 

govals, Greys, ead Euats led cuirassier, and formidable lance, met | but he soon ascertained the fatal truth. While the delusive bope of | lieges been but too frequently harassed by conflicting winds of medi 

sed bi. Vaialy the sang e ‘ one were overwhelmed; and | immediate relief was industriously circulated among his troops, he | cal docirine, their principles unsetttled by monographs and systems of 

s piendid bocy o a ag de and disorganized by the “ fight- despatched Count Lobau with the Gth corps to employ the Prussians, | schismatie physicians, the foundations of orthodox science been shak 

_ French iofantry, sireacy dre “ B | and in person directed a general attack upon the British line en, and the unthinking betrayed into an atheistical doubt of the heal 
b, 


| 

. atb the swords of the English dragoons. | ; ‘ ” ' l 

ag os See teem regiments, and upwards of two thou-| Meanwhile the Prussian advance debouched from the wood of Fri- | ing grace of medicine itself. But why do 1 mention orthodos medi 

nue eagles of oer trop cine! Where afl opinions are on # perfect footing of equality, where 
ers he tr 


hies of this brillient charge. clermont ; and the operations of Jiucher on the rear of Napoleon's : ; 
, t miliary triampks, this had its misfortune to | right flank became alarming. If Blacher established himself there in | (be state bas not interfered to determine which shall be the powerful 
pot. alas! like = B t re could the commander of the gal- | force, unless bis success aguinst the British in bis front was rapid and | and wealthy theory and which the excluded and unendowed, no one 
it, Picton tell ut Ww cor Baer He was atthe headof his decisive, or that Grouchy came promptly to his relief, Booaperie knew | opinion is, more than anotuer, entitled to the epithet of orthodoa ; nor 
‘pth meet with - 4 a ae ra. ae best troops of Napoleon | well that bis situation would be hopeless. Accordingly he directed | can any adequate provision be made for preveating the prevalence of 
aeision as it presse rp . ‘and be fell from his horse; he heard | the Ist and 2d corps and all his cavalry reserves against the Duke, | a deplorable indifference concerning the materia medica, or for keep 
sogised 3 the ball struc Sane by the deep execration of Erin; and | and the French mounted the heights once more, and the British were | ing alive among the people a vital sense of the blessings of the art 
Hictiland wed: > oe r ha Sw by the Irish hurrah, his fading | attacked from right to left. A dreadful and protracted encounter fol- ‘This licentious and free-trace condition of things has mainly contri 
—_ “e og sivision rush on with irresistible fury. This | lowed ; for aniour the contest was sustained; and, like the preceding | buted to the unsettled and fluctuating fortunes of medicine. "The ab 
dit saw bis  apherest ‘ ilated and two thousand dead enemies told | ones, it wasa sanguinary succession of determined attack aud obstinate | sence of a state discipline and doctrine shows itself, not only in the 
| rench colume waar bak Siete, avenged. ‘This was probably the | resistance. The impetuosity of the French onset at first obtained a | number of irregular practitioners and quacksalvers, and in the profu 
x deqperately of the day When the attack commenced, and it temporary success. ‘The English light cavalry were driven back, and} sion of patent medicives and old woman's retipes, but in the endles 
diet AUER © the Sth. division exceeded five thousand men; fora time a aumber of guns were in the enemy's possession; but the | variety of opinions and practices maintained by diplomatized doctors 
ised oe na Oey scarcely reckoned eighteen hundred. British rallied: again the French were forced across the ridge, and re- | oa every particular in the round of science. If the unity of the 
Wi a Picee’s lietsion and the heavy cavalry repulsed D’Erlon’s | tired to their original ground, without effecting any permanent im- Church be a point desired, and sought for, by the most eminent theo 
a - 


and prisoo 


he lett, the battle was raging at La Haye Sainte, a post in| pression. logians, the very reverse seems to be the scope of the oe lights otf 
- be left centre. The was a rude farm-house and a barn, de- It was now five o’clock; the Prussian reserve ao under Prince | physic. Every practitioner bos his own hobby, which he rides with 
. it fve hundred German riflemen: the attack was fierce and | William was warmly engaged with Count Loban. Bulow!'s corps, | out stint or discretion, to the remotest consequences; every day, sects 
nded by ' ] 


++ and the defence gallant and protracted. While a number ! with the 2d, under Pirch, were approaching rapidly through the passes | rise and fall; new notions are broached, obtain a temporary vogue, 
es played on it with shot and shells, it was assailed by a strong | of Saint Lambert; and the Ist Prussian corps, advancing by Obain, | then die, and are heard of no more; and not unirequently the most 
ans / . A . . r . . ° 
ae p infantry. Thrice they were repulsed : but the barn caught | had already began to operate on Napoleon’s right. Bulow pushed | contradicting theories obtain a concurrent and co-influential jurisdic 
i ‘ ° , 


ad the nawber of the garrison decreasing, it was found impossi- | forwards towards Aywire, and opening his fire on the French, suc- | tion over the minds of the profession and the public. How pestilent, 
~. ani E 


. a sin- |) ¢ i ‘iving 2 ‘ > “ ver a 7 of > " . 
» from its exposed situation to supply the loss, and throw in rein- | ceeded in driving them from the opposite heights. jand dangerous to good government, is this laaity, or (I may say) enar 
ments. Still worse, the ammunition of the rifle corps failed, and Che Prussian left, acting separately, advanced upon the village of | chy in the profession, need not be declared. If it be true in theology, 


cdyeed to afew cartridges, their fire almost ceased. Planchenait, and attacked Napoleon's rear. The French maiutained that an atheist isa 5 gr pone animal, and a less terrible contami 
Encouraged by this casualty, the French atthe fourth attempt — — position with great gallaniry ; and the Prussians be ing obstinate | nation to the —_ Sock, “ps \. st ne ag not less evidently so 
4 the position. Though the doors were burst in, still the gallant | in their attempts to lorce the village, produced a bloody and prolonged } in respect to medic ine : for 1e man who, like Moliere’s Don Juan, is 
Germans beld the house with their bayonets; but, having ascended | combat. Napoleon s right had begun to recede betore the Ist Prus impie en medicine,” will at least leave Nature to shift for herself, and 
ve walls and roof, the French fired on them from above, and reduced | sian corps; and his affairs, generally, assumed a disastrous appearance, will have nothing to answer for but faults of omission; whereas the 
abandful, the post was surrendered. No quarter-was given, and | which nothing but immediate succes against the British, or instant re-| sturdy schismatic, in a vain confidence in his own nostrum, or his 
» reqmant of the brave riflemen were bayoneted on the spot. lief from Grouchy, could remedy. ‘The imperial guard, his last and | worse theories, falls into the daily and hourly breach of the eighth 
This was, however, the only point where, during this long and besi resource, were ordered up. Formed in close column, Jonaparte commandment, and is one of the most efficient population checks 
evinary conflict, Bonaparte succeeded. He became master of aj in person advanced to lead them on; but, dissuaded by his staff, he | with which society is plagued. If medicine had, from the beginning 
spidated dwelling, its roof destroyed by shells, and its w alls perto- | paused nearthe bottom of the hill, and to Ney, that “spoiled child of | been placed upon the same inquisitorial footing as theology, there 
ed by a thousand shot-holes; and when obtained, an incessant tor- | fortane,”’ the eguduct of this redoubted body was intrusted. | would have been but ove legitimate high road to the other world, 
{ grape and shrapnels from the British artillery on the heights [n the interim, as the French right fell back, the British moved gradu | while under present circumsiances every practitioner takes bis own 
ve, rendered ils acquisition useless for future operations, and made ally forward, and converging from the extreme points of Merke Braine by-path, and they all lead to the sane pomt, just as it has been said 
enistence in maintaining it a wanton aud uanecssary sacrifice of | and Braine la Leud, compressed their eatent of line, and nearly assu- | (hatevery road le ads to Rome. ‘There are not less than filty ways of 
man life. ned the fora: of a crescent. The guards were considerably advanced rendering the single disease of fever mortal, and of sending the patient 
There was a terrible sameness in the battle of the 18th of June, | and liaving deployed behind the cresi of the hill, lay down to avoid the | to heaven secu ndum artem. ‘This evilis vot without its inconvenience 
ich distinguishes it in the history of modern slaughter. Although cannonade wiih whieh Napoleon covered the onset of bis best troops. | ta the professors themselves Schismatics in medicine, like thely 
sgaated by Napoleon ‘a day of false manceuvres ;” in reality there | Ney, with his proverbial gallantry, led on the middle guard; and Wel brethren among the ecclesiastics are much given to a finatical zeal 
ess display of military tactics at Waterloo than in any general | lington put biwself at the head of some wavering regiments and in | lor their own conlession of faith. They leave no stone unturved to 
nwehave on record. Bonaparte’s favourite plan was perseve- | person brought them forward, and restored their confidence. As the | make proselytes ; and have no objection toa little gentle persecution 
y followed. ‘To turn a wing or separate a position was his cus- | imperial guard approached the crest where the household troops were | of riv als, for the greater glory of their peculiar sect. Et was thu 
merysystem. Both were tried at Hougomont to turn the right, and | crouching, the British artillery which bad gradually converged upon | that the famous Dr. Woodward, so celebrated by Martinus Seril 
la Haye Sainte to break through the left centre. Hence the French the chaussce, Opened with canister-shot. The distance was so short, | lerus, very nearly fell a victim to the spirit of controversy, having nar 
rations were confined to fierce and incessant onsets with masses of | and the range so accurate, that each discharge fell with deadly pre- | rowly escaped death in a duel, oc casioned by # dispute on the rela 
' 








' 
airy and infantry, generally supported by a numerous and destruc- | cision into the column as it breasted the hill. Ney, with bis customa. | live merits of the het and cold methods of treating the smal! pox 
lery f ry heroism, directed the attack; and when bis horse was kilied, on | (How superfluous, by the by, was it in the physicians of those times ti 
ka wing that to repel these desperate and sustained attacksa tre- | foot, and sword-in-liand, he headed the veterans, whom he had so often carry their swords to the bedside, and to go armed with steel throug) 
ndous sacrifice of human life must occur, Napoleon, in defiance of | cleared to victory. Although the leading files of the guard were | the world, when they had a more deadiy weapon at hand in their 
cir aekhOwiedged bravery, calculated on wearying the Britis; mite | seepioff by the exterminating fre of the English batteries, stilltheir | pens, and when a thrust of a lancet might be us fatal asa three-edged 
cleat. Bat when he saw his columns driven back in confusion— | undaunted intrepidity carried them forward, and they gallantly crossed Toledo.) Poor Dr. Jefiner, also, spent his drys in enciess bot waler 





en his cavalry receded from the squares they could not penetrate— | the ridge. ) and was almost at fisty-caffs with Mosely and the anti-vaccinists. Nei 
hen battelions were reduced to companies by the fire of his cannon, Then came the hour of British triumpth. The magic word was! ther is it allogether toreign to the same conclusion, that Priestley suf 
1 still that “ feeble few” showed a pertect tront, and held the ground | spoken—* Up, guards, and at them.” In a moment they were on their | fered as much for his chemical as (ur Lis religious and political opin 


ey had originally taken, no wonder bis admiration was expressed to | feet: then waiting till the French had closed, they delivered a tremen- ' ; 
ut—" How beautifully these English fight! but they must give | duous volley, cheered and rushed forward with the bayonet. Wel- | alists, he was scarcely less annoyed for maintaining the heresy of 
way!” | lington in persgn directed the attack. With the 42d and 95th he threw | Phlogiston than for denying the immateriality of the soul. Harvey, 
And well did British bravery merit the proud encomium which their | himself on Ney’s flank, and rout and destruction succeeded. In vain | who was in medéeine what Luther was in religion, underwent pretty 
nduring courage elicited from Napoleon. For hours, with uniform | their gallant leader attempted to rally the recoiling guard: driven | nearly the same round of calumnies and misrepresentations; and if 
d unflinching gallantry, bad they repulsed the attacks of troops | dowa the bill they were intermingled with the old guard, who formed | he was not burned, like Servetus, it was only because the secular 
‘ho had proved their superiority over the soldiers of every other na- | at the bottom in reserve. : power refused to lend its arm to give effect to the velleities of the 
tion in Europe. When artillery united its fre, and poured its exter-| In their unfortunate melee, the British cavairy seized on the moment | scientific. In this march-of-intellect, ninetcenth century, Broussais, 
minating volleys on some devoted regiment, the square, prostrate on | of confusion, and plunging into the mass cut down and disorganized | the grand heresiarch of Parisian medicine, les very much in the same 
* earti, allowed the storm to pass over them. When the battery | the regiments which had hitherto been unbroken. The British artil- ‘ag pmeny and would be given up by the faculty, to be bled to death 
ased, to permit their cavalry to charge and complete the work of | lery ceased firing, and those who had escaped the iron shower of the | by bis own leeches, if the pesal code did not stand between bim and 
‘estruction, the square was on its feet; no face unformed, no chasm to | guns, fell beneath sabre and bayonet. the anger of his brethren, the old-light practitioners Now this is not 
W the borseman entrance, but a serried line of impassable bayonets | The irremediable disorder consequent on this decisive repulse, and | only a great scandal to the universal church of physic, but a serious 
was before him; while the rear ranks threw in their reserved fire with | the confusion in the French rear, where Bulow had fiercely attacked | drawback on the comforts of the profession. If the College of Phy 
siurderous precision. ‘Che cuirass was too near the musket to avert | them, did not escape the eagle glance of Wellington. “ Tbe hour is | sicians were but empowered to draw up a confession of faith, a sort ol 
‘eaib from the wearer. Men and horses fell in heaps; each attempt | come!’ he is said to have exclaimed; and, closing his telescope, he | thirty-nine articles of medical orthodosy, and if their decree were 
*nded in defeat; and the cavalry retired, leaving their best and bold- | commanded the whole line to advance. The order was instantly | fortified by ample temporalities, and a beach in the House of Lorde, 
etore the square, which to them had proved impenetrable. | obeyed: forming four deep, on came the British ;—wounds, and fatigue, | this nuisance, if not wholly abated, would be banished from the cirele 
When ihe close column of infantry came on, the square had de- land bunger were all forgotten! With their customary steadiness | of regular practice ; and asfor the sectarians, inasmuch as they would 
ed into line. The French were received with a destructive vol- | they crossed the ridge; but when they saw the French, and began to | then be nobodies, and belong to nothing that is respectable, they would 
y and next moment the wild cheer, which accompanies the bayonet move down the hill, a cheer that seemed to rend the heavens pealed | justly be regarded as the offscourings of the art, apd as wholly unwor 
varge, announced that England advanced with the weapon she had | from their proud array, and with levelled bayonets they se on to | thy of a geatleman’s consideration 
‘waystound irresistible. Seldom the French crossed bayonets with | meet the enemy. Among the many marked anplogies which subsist between medicine 
wh “ A. When they did so, the ground, heaped with ‘corpses, at- But, panic-struck and disorganized, the French resistance was short | and theology, and with which the reader must have been struck in the 
ee and § superiority. and feeble. The Prussian cannon thundered in their rear; the British perusal of the foregoing pages, the influence of sex is nut the least 
, 4 the situation of Wellington momentiy became more critical. | bayonet was flashing in their front; and unable to stand the terror of | singular and carious. If two old women and a cat suffice to give birth 
fol the enemy had fallen, but thousands came on anew. With | the charge, they broke and fled. A dreadful and indiscriminate car- | to a new religious sect, two Ladies Bountiful and an apothecary are 
ale attachment the French ariny pressed forward at Napoleon’s | nage eusued. “The great roud was choked with the equipage, and | enough to found a medical heresy. The St. Thereses and the St 


ions; aud that, though bis house was burned by the nyt ay cone loy 
) 
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po ee although cach advance terminated in defeat and slaugh- | cumbered with the dead and dying; while the fields as far as the eye Clares were not more powerful agents in upholding « fallen dogma, 
od . on $ cr ssed the valley, and mounting the ridge with | could reach, were covered with a host of helpless fugitive Courage | than a Counte s ora Duchess is in kiving vogue to a starving practi 
ve | Lmpereur!”’ exhibited a devotion which has never | and discipline were forgotten; and Napoleon's army of yesterday was | tioner Without the influence of a female coterie, full many a medi 
“quatied. Wellington's reserves had gradually been brought | now a splendid wreck—aterror-stricken multitude. His own words | cal flower would have blushed unseen, and many ® gigantic repute 
eta and the left, though but partially engaged, he dared not | best describe it—" it was a total rout !"’ ition would have langui hed unknown to fame. Nor can any just ex 
mn to send assistance to the right and centre. Many battalions | e ception be taken, that it isthe man, and not the doctrine, which is thu 
‘ ve yreduced. The filth division, alre ady cut up at Quatre- | — : 7 ‘ . —— pushed into notice; for opinions are mere dead-letters and unem 
© evening of the 18th, presented but a skeleton of what ON FASHIONS IN MEDICINE. | bodied abstractions, except as they are incorporated and vivified in the 
mamta! brigades bad been when they left Brussels two days} Medicine, most especially, should be held sacred from rude attacks | individuals who represent them Resid , there is an abundance ot 
8 of tadieiduct ; bay: and uumannered questioning. It is the younger sister of theology, | fem les to wh im dot irines are r { indifferent, wh > can talk as learn 
pote incivicual regiments was prodigious. QOne* had four | and coheiress to all its privileges; and though it has not entered into | edly on typhus, and liver, and other medical vagaries, without under 
a mowed down in s juare wilbout drawing a trigger; it | the same strict alliance with the state, nor succeeded in raising any of | standing their own meaning, as the profession themselves Ona thi 
% ‘a and a solitary subaltern who remained commanded it | its professors to the style and title of Right Reverend Fathers in Alsco- | point of temate influence, it may not be unworthy of notice, that the 

Ir ne Another,t when not two hundred were left, rushed lapius, yet its mysteries are not the less to be respected and revered. | single ladies more especia ly addict themselves to gospel controve 
4 column and routed them with the bayonet; and a third,t | Pills and boluses, like creeds and confessions, are to be swallowed | sies, while the married dames are most frequently zealous in the cause 





2 Snaibiate 1, sent to require support: none could be | with a blind devotion; and the dicta of physicians, like the pastorals | of medical polemics. On this account no one it more fit to broach « 
a 








* commanding officer was told that he must“ stand or | of the b shop, are to be received with becoming prostration of | new doctrine in the practice of physic than an accoucheur. He is to 
as a , mind. How it has happened that a science so venerably untangible the common physician what a fresh-coloured young saint is among the 
~ ~- Wellington almost despaired; he calculated, and | so ceremoniously remote from the evidence of the senses, should have | preachers of the word: no sooner does he introduce himself into a fa 

| re irmv who would perish where they stood But « caped the protec ion of Attorne veneral, it were hard to deter- | mily, unde r the sanct on of the petticoat, than he straight say taster 
le Gevastation caused by the incessant attacks of an | mine; still more difficult is it to conceive by what happy accidents— | the intellects of all its members; and the good man of the house t 
. _ peared determined to succeed. is it urprising that bis w, to speak more reverentialls y what s ecial intervention of | no rest or peace li the conforms to all the whias and « iwrices of the 
ently consulted, and that he prayed for night or | Providence social order has kept its head above water, without an en | lord of the ascen Jant ' 
ce dowed hierarchy of physicians and surgeons, with muta medical rec- | With all ifs disposition to be licentious, the human mind has but > 
of | ‘ an on, no doubt Bonaparte began to question | te ry in every parish, and without an ordained army of working pestles small and limited career in which to e xpratic te. Some ; nee 
OF Out death ee at Srubmety 4 purase happily applied fo | and mortars, to physic the pari hioner Judging by analogy, lL shou!d | leadir : — asare its fond de houtique ; ar d, peat ur = { . ica o 
y the hour Half the dav had been consumed | say tt is nothing less than miraculous that this happy nation should | possibility, rans its round of tho ught very much like @ squirrel in a 


indecisive conflict ’ 


sable troops bat i so long preserved its integrily, aud made a successful stand | cage The science of medicine, unshackled as it bas been by institu 


» foiled; and the | against the numerous “ leviathans’” who bave, from time to time, hun- | tions, is, on this secount, prone to adopt most of the errors into which 





all his d 
veen employed, and still his efforts w 

1 dir <b , 

a uinished numbers, sh« 


»wed the same bold front they gered and thirsted to “swallow it up quick,’ in their furious displea- | theology falls, whep the latter bas given Hs tutors the skp, aod has e 

¢ . . , . oy ae gin’ —e anal ‘ 
ment line —seeing that, by an unpardonable want of foresight, individuals | caped out of bounds. Between the greater and more marked sects ix 
men so ; : 


vd regiment + 99 ' bose in divinity, there is a coincidence, that would be 





have been permitted to approach the helm of state, no matter how | physic, and ¢ 
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intellect of man realty is, and how limited fs its compass. 
expectants in mediciac, who are perpetually absorbed in the contem- 
plation of phenomena, who religiously abstain from all interference 
with the natural course of a disease, and retreat before the difficulties | 
it presents, act precisely on the principle of the ascetics of the chureh, 
wee refuse to contribute to the wauts of society, for fear they shou'd | 
suceam) to the world'stemptations. The active pepe on the | 
contrary, who are perpetually interfering, and wil | never suffer nature | 
to do any thing tor herself, are like the church militant, which is ever | 
on the alert to wrestle with the devil, and takes on itself to direct the | 
ithe thoughts, words, and deeds, of every member of the community 
over which it presides. ‘The Humoralists and the Solidists long divi- 
ded the world of medicine, as the Arians and the Athanasians cid the 
western church. Galen was in himself an entire council of Ttrent, 
and governed the art despotically for ages, til! Paracelsus set up the 
chemical beresy, and the triumphal car of antimony” drove through 
the ranks of ancient orthodox. The overthrow of the Aristoteltan | 
philosophy, like the reformation in the church, opened 4 door to the | 
infinity of minor sects which have in tarn distracted physic; and the 





ent in religion than they have in medicine. Allthe great nations of 
Europe have set up their own especi | school of physic, each differing 


¢ sempre bene Italy bas its contra-stimulant creed, France its ex 
pectant creed; in England the empyrical faith prevails, (a sort of 
independent, anabaptist anarchy, ) 
of medicine 
realists and nominalists, of the old school philosophy ; the Anglicans 
like the nominalists, practising at symptoms; and the Germans, like 
he realists, at an abstract entity If theo ogy has its Bible placed on 
the index at Rome, and reverentially studied at Geneva, medic ine has 
ts calomel, the god of English idolatry, anathematised and rejected by 
the canonists of Paris Sut it is in England that a laxity of principle 
anda deplorable tolerance, espe ially exist, and have multiplied sects 
alike in religion and in medicine, insomuch that it would be dificult 
to say with accuracy what is the state ol puble opinion in cither de- 
vartment. Within the memory of the present generation many revo 
stions in medical doctrine have occurred, First, Cullen held an un- 
disputed sway over the consciences of the expert, teaching that the 
hopes of the sick, like the spiritual hopes of the Jumpers, were com- 
mensurate wits the copiousness of their perspirations Then came 
Brown, who cured all bodily diseases with brandy, as orator Irving 
cures spiritual maladies with brimstone Currie quenched a fever as 
he would a house on fire, and may be classed as a sort of medical 
Baptist, Dr. Mills, the St. Dominick of physicians, compels bis patients 
to get well by a profuse spilling of blood Dr. Hamilton of I linburgh 
founded a sect, which smacked strongly of the Romish coafessional ; 
for his fundamental maxim is, that none can be saved, without having 
first been put rigidly to their purgation Again, as each individual 
divine bas some sin Which he takes into special disgrace, as leading to 
perdition by the shortest | yssible cut, so every doctor lays the whole 
diseases of the nosology to the door of some peccant organ, on which 
Formerly the spleen was the scape 





he fixes as the arsenal of death 
the economy; then the nerves were the sixteen-string Jacks 
criminal j ade against the liver; 


gvat of 
code reached a cru 
Willson Phillips excomnmmanicated the stomach; and now the fa- 
shionable doctrine places every deadly symptom, like every mortal 
sin, to the account of abad heart. Among the principal sectarians of 
modern times known to the public than Abernethy 
Who has not read his ce 72?) Who that has read it, can 
doubt that he drew his doctrines from a deep study of the monastic 
disciplinist Like them, he places salvation in the 


of its Saunder 


no one is more 


lebrated pege 


mortification of 


the appetite and he sends his patients to the ho pital, as the parable 
sent Dives to the unmentionable abyss, for faring sumptuously every 
day. With him, French cookery is an abomination, and gravy the 


' 


forbidden thing. But, anlike the doctors of the church, he makes 
every day a jour maigre, and his Lent lasts all the year round 
Then what shall be said of the believers in weétallic tractors, and of 
those that carry about their persons mercary hermetically sealed, as a 
prophylactic Is not their errors that of the followers of Johanna 
Southcote? and are not the magnetizing Mesmerites the pendant for 
the believers in Prince Hohenloe? There is a sect of doctors who 


ing-places. One finds Bath a cure for every ill, another recommends 
Cheltenham; one sends all his patients to Nice, and another suffers no 
coast of Devonshire. 


one to die but on the These men are the legi- | 


timate successors of the preachers of pilgrimages, who, during the | 


middle ages, sent their penitents, one ‘o St. James of Compostella, 
anotherto our Lady of Loretto, another to St. Thomas a Becket, or 
to St. Patrick’s Hlole; just as if mankind were, body and soul, like a 
cask of Madeira, aud good for nothing tll they had been hall over the 
world. So closely, indeed, do the currents of medicine and divinity 
flow to each other, thatthey are continually in danger of breaking 
down their banks, and mingling their waters. We have heard profes- 
sors of theology crying out with all their might “ breakers-a-head,”’ 
and sounding the tocsin against the physiologist for threatening to over- 
flow and muddy the stream of divinity with the impurities of their 
dissecting-rooms. So, likewise, we have heard certain maudlin pro- 
fessors of physic attempt to found their medical theories on the autho- 
rity of Moses, and give to their lectures very much the dournure of a 

; Then again, put a phrenologist into holy orders, and he 


RR 


reenter esina, hat stich deb Geeantinaeenaanie 
’ t to any one not aware what a trampery jew’s-barp the | added to the list of the eleven thousand virgins. Lastly, the clergy of| land, and tound bis father still living. 
ee ; it et Ms ‘Thus the | the establistied churct should be obliged to subscribe to the articles of | : 


present days of jacobinical free inquiry have not produced more dis- 
toto ealo from the other, treating diseases in the most opposile ways, | RY 


nd the Germans are the ontologists | 
In this, the Germans and the English represent the | 
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medical orthodoxy, as the Cambridge and Oxford doctors are com- 
pelied to subscribe to the articles of the Chureh of England. Let Sir 
Henry Halford andthe Author of the Book of the Church but lay 


Vaimable, in less time than the brandishing a teat, or (he compounding 
of an eight-ounce miature. M. 
—~-— 
IRELAND. 
From the Dublin Literary Gazette. 

{The following very curious and interesting document was found 
among the papers of an eminent literary character some time deceased, 
and communicated to us by our excellent friend the Historian of G.'- 
way, who has contributed as much, perhaps a3 any twnan living to throw 
light upon the past history aud literature of Ireland. The p sper ap- 


| pears to have been drawn up solely for the information of the person 


in whose possession it remained, and never to have been intended for 
publication: ifs internal mark of genuineness and authenticity will 
carry conviction to the mind of every re ader.} 

ANECDOTES OF THE FOURTIL REGIMENT OF HORSE. 


AN EYE WITNKSS. 


| 


| their heads together, and the whole arrangement will be made a} 


His Majesty’s Fourth Regiment of horse, commanded by Sir John 


| Ligonier, continued upon the trish establishment from the conclusion 
| of Queen Anne's wars to the year 1742. This long period of thirty 
years, naturally brought the corps to be composed almost entirely of 
Irish, as L do not recollect at any time more than two or three private 
menin it ot any other country. 
at the revolution, and in the ‘Queen s wars under Marlborough, found 
no difficulty in recruiting. It was in general, composed of the younger 
branches of ancient and respectable families, nor was it uncommon, 
| to give from twenty to thirty guineas for a (roo; er’s place. In the 
| suunmer of 1742, the regiment was ordered for foreign service, and so 
| Very unexpecte lly, that the troop horses were taken up from grass, 

and the clothing of the men was inthe last month of the period for 


A regiment eminently distinguished | 








Lord Ligonier ; ~ a. 


men to resign his warrant to his sun. the ws, » aes 
Some (ine after this, the regiment being upon Dabij 5 yes! 
son, in passing through the Castle-yard, observed — duty, J, , absel 
sentinel at the gate, and perceived that as he ene be *Oldier tans, Uppet 
turned his face trom him, as if to conceal bimseif i UY, the song, e pure 
to the barrack, found himself unusually distressed ack = ai Jue 
banish the idea of this same sentinel out of his mi a He coug be me 10 | 
iety that he could not account for or suy press, to heow : _ had 00 a pend 
going next morning to the Castle, he waited the reli zs he Was: e Gove 
and found the man that he wanted. Jackson address 4 oF the ty gular 
that his face was familiar to him, and begged to —_ . bien, t¢ du ue 
seen him belore : in short, in this soldier. he found ba Where be a pnd VOU 
Consul of Oran, who had redeemed him from i Protection W ils Of 
that he gave of this extraordinary reverse of fortune < Te see 09 docu 
alter they had parted, his affairs ran into confusion: I 3, Ub at shoe Cout 
his allowance ; had overdrawn, was recalled, and Oblie Py: _— 3. 
| to Enz'and, where, upon his arrival, he enlisted With the ee 10 reig “~r 
party (hat he met, and now was a soldier, with bis fettane b rp .* 
sack. Jackson made every return in bis power to his her, fe hi ha . “* 
tained his discharge from the infantry, had him appointe Y pone ) io 
the Blacks, and shared his pay with bim. But ‘os the oe Y wt 
| months the untortunate Consul died of brandy and a batestet Me : oe 
Treturned with the regiment to Ireland, in’ March 1747 — ye 
time of their leaving Ireland, there never was on instance o— t i 
having deserted—there never was a man or horse belo» ring He, Sn we : ” 
the enemy, nor aman tried by ageneral Court. Martiai — de lakes cu mn 
six men who died anatural death; and there were thirties snap pee 
men promoted lo commissions. SEER Pring . 


which it was to be worn; under these disadvantageous circumstances | 


was the regiment embarked for England, and upon their march for 
embarkation for Flanders, was reviewed, without respite or prepara- 
tion, at Hounslow, by the King, in the centre between the Oxford 
blues and Pembroke’s horse, of nine troops each, newly and com 
pletely appointed, and which had only marched from the neighbour- 
ing cantonments for that purpose. No wonder that there was a mani- 
fest disparity in the appearance of the corps, the meagre horses of the 
blacks, being « arcely able to crawl under the raw boned half naked 
Hibernians who rode them. ‘The old King, however, had judgment 
to discern the cause, and generosity to maxe the proper allowances, 
and wishing to afford their dejected Colonel (who no doubt expe 
rienced not a little nneasiness on the occasi n,) some eonsolation, he 
good-humouredly said, Ligonier! your men have the air of soldiers 
despite of (heir clothes, their horses indeed look poorly, bow is it? 
‘ Sire!” replied he, “the men are Lrish and gentlemen, the horses are 
English.” ‘The regiment shortly afterwards embarked for Germany, 
jand in the ensuing campaign, in June 1745, were of the brigade of 
English cavalry at the battle of Dettingen. ‘The army being surprised 
into action, and not having an opportunity of calling in their outposts, 
the regiment was but 180 in the field, after having sustained a 
very heavy cannonade from three batteries for an hour and forty 
minutes, they charged the french gendarmerie, drawn up six deep to 
sustain the weight of British horse. From a failure in one of the 


trong 





} Vautage, the regiment was surrounded and overpowered, and forced 
to fight their way back through the enemy, as the only means of pre- 
venting their total annihilation. 

} six 

| 


third of the whole 


For the remainder of the campaign the regiment 
did duty but as one squadron Many had hitherto been the taunts awd 
snouches which the two English regiments bad thrown upon the / 

gin Mary's Guards, (for so the blacks were termed, being all Romen 
Catholics,) but from this period the tables were turned, and St. Pat- 
rick protected the honour of his countrymen. Ilaving served in that 
engagement in the 33d regiment of foot, (Johnston's) I had tortu- 





and having occasion to fall into the rear of the line, to protect my 


devote themselves with much pertinacity to puffing particular water- | nately an opportunity of preserving the life of a French nobleman, 
| 


| prisoner, 1came immediately behind the blacks, and I then saw an 


old veteran corporal, and halt a dozen comrades, who kad fought 
through the enemy, and were literally covered with wounds; he ad- 
dressed his companions with observing their present wretched condi- 
tion, that they had Lezun the d 1y well, and hoped they would end it 
} 30, and collecting this small squadron of heroes, they re-charged the 
| thickest of the enemy, and in a second of time nota man of the little 
| band survived. Cornet Richardson, who carried a standard, received 
seven and thirty cuts and skots upon his body, and through his clothes 
besides many on the shaft of the standard, and being questioned how 
| he contrived to save the colours, he observed (like a true Hibernizn,) 
| that if the wood of the standerd had not been made of iron, it would 
have been cut off. The regiment being provided with new standards 
| the ensuing winter, each Cornet was presented with the particular 
| standard he had himself carried, as an honourable testimony of his 

good behaviour. In 1745, the regiment was at the battle of Fontenoy, 


j and upon that field there was not aman or horse wanting of their full 


flank regiments of the brigade, of which the enemy promptly took ad- | 


men, and six ofticers, killed and wounded,* making nearly one | 


sermon. 
would at be converted into a predestinarian Calvinist. The compliment. One inan indeed had been left behind at Brussels, 
coincidences, in short, between medicine and theology are endless; | wounded ina duel, but there having been brought up to the regiment, 
and it might have been conjectured, even if history had not assured | in a number of recruits, one man more than was wanting, the General 
us of the fact, that the two sciences were in the beginning practised | had ordered him to be ke pt at his own expense tilla vacancy sliould 
by the same individuals. Thus, the same test is adopted to try the | happen, so that in reality the regiment was by one man more than 
pretensions of the physician and the prophet; namely, the power In this action there was a trooper in the 
of working miracles; and as the false prophets of old are saidto have | regiment, named Stevenson, whose horse had been sh 
enacted wonders by the power of the father of lies, so the advertising | morning. ‘The regiment saw no more of lim till next eve ning, that he 
quacks of our days make miraculous cures by the self-same agency | joined them at Ath. The men of his troop insisted that he should 
Dr. Southy, and many other Lewinve wy hold it dangerous to open | give an account of Limself; that he was unworthy of be ing a Ligonier 
the eyes of the people to acknowledged superstitions ; because they | and that he should not attempt to stay in the lines. Stevenson de- 
consider them as outworks which guard the citadel of true religion | manded a court-martial next day : it sat, and the man being questi ned 
from the attacks of scepticism: by the same train of thought, the most | what he had to say in bis justification, he produced Lieutenant Izard 
knowing of the medical tribe are rendered loth to discredit the pre- lof the Welsh Fusileers, ‘who declared that on the m rning of ‘the 
tended efficacy of specifics, lest the hab t of inquiry thus engendered | action, the prisoner addressed him, told him that his horse be ing killed 
shoald bring into question the divinity of regular practice he requested to have the honour of carrying a firelock under his com- 
Considering, then, the character of the times in which we live, the | mand in the grenadiers, which was complied with; that through the 
formidable attacks which are daily made on the Church, and the cor- | whole of that day’s action he kept close by him, and behaved with un- 
othecari common tntrepidity and conduct, and was one of nine grenadiers that 


once 


complete in its number. 


tearly in the 





responding usurpations of surgeons ind surgeon $ upon the 


practice of the physician, would it vot be good policy for these natural | he brought off the field. Stevenson was restored to his troop w th 
5 1 ) f t ‘ s { ith 

allies to coalesce ? There are an infinity of reasons for bringing to- | honour, and next day the Duke presented him to a lieutenancy in the 

gether two professions, which experience shows should never have | regiment in which he bad behaved so well ‘ 


ay a Pascaiaton ae _ en atig v% ~—— — seat ; . 
been separate d. Physicians bave long been stigmatized as indulging Quarter-master Jackson was a son of a Quarter-master in the reci- 
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COLONIAL EXPENDITURE = 
House of Commons Mo a = 
[In the Committee of Supply, on the motion for granting £6 ” 
building churches in the West Indies, the following discuss Sir ( 
place :—] , . . 
Sir J. GRAHAM said, that it was impossible for any Hon. Men ; “ 
to get any information respecting the Colonial « xpenditure The j pm ae 
Baronet then read a letter, addressed in 1227 by the present Mavs : ee 
| the Mint (Mr. Herries) when Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to the | pew 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. W. Horton), complaining f a len - 
deficiency in the Colonial revenue, arising from causes of which “| 
Lords of the Treasury knew nothing, and respecting which thes ox , 
obtain no information even from the auditors ot the Cojoga) » : 
counts. ‘The letter also urged the necessity of alteration in the § < 2 
cial affairs, and in the mode of keeping the accounts of the Coy, ered ft 
This letter had been laid before the Finance Commitiee, ang tte 


| 


terwards priuted by order of the Hfouse. Suchi, then. was the adjot 
of Colonial affairs in 1627, and since then it bad undergone ne ’ 
that he had heard of. He thought they ought not to 





1e one far j 





| for the Colonies, until they had the report of the Commission , 


} 
| 
| 


In this charge the regiment had fitty- | 


had been appointed before them; or, at least, without a pledge { itut 
the Ministry that bencetorward a regular Colonial estimate should id! 
submitted annually to the House by the Colonial Secretary 


) Secr 
Mr. W. HORTON said that he had moved for the answer to 1, . 
letter Which the Hon. Baronet had read; but it bad not vet bee ake 
upon the table. ‘That answer would throw more light uy n the sbj 
ject. He admitted that there ought to be a Colonial estimate Chief Ja 
Mr. HERRIES denied that the system continued the same e nce | 
was in 1827. Atthe proper period he should be prepared to show Gove 
great alterations had beea made in it. fed { 
Mr. HUME believed that no effectual alteration had been made aint 08 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM should certainly not give an opinion “ 
pecting the documents laid betore the Finance Committee, but es 
knew that the Chairman of that Committee bad told the public { 
very authentic form, that the Colonial accounts were at that mow auder 14 
in a state of inoxplicable confusion. However, to bring the matte 
a short issue, if auy gentleman on the beaches opposite would get e 
now, and tell them the gross amount of the sum which this counter TI 
was called upon to pay on account of the Colonies, he would ada Vice-CI 
that he was wrong, and that the Colonial were the best kept accow Mr. Wi 
in the world. (Hear, and laughter. ] ne 





| 


Sir G. MURRAY agreed that an estimate for the Colonies ought val 
be sabmitied to the House annually. [Hear.] Steps had been tk: fiviet 
for that purpose ; but the House must see that the distance of the ( 
lonies rendered it impossible that delay in procuring the necessery nght, 
formation should not take place. see 

Mr. WARBURTON begged to recall the attention of the Hou 
the vote before them, It appeared that these votes had originale 
the West India proprietors hiking an expensive Church Fstablishme [The 
better than the cheaper and more desirable religious instructions ¥) 
the population before enjoyed. The Moravian missionaries were 
ter religious instructors end were liked better; but they bad bees “at 
moved tu make way for this expensive system. Ay 

Mr. BERNAL contended, that the West India Colonies contr Joint 
much to the cost of their maintenance. 

Mr. W. HORTON, in answer to the Hon. Member for Roctes § 
repeated, that the proposition for the establishment and eapens The 
new Bishops and new Churches in the West India Colonies emaners Prats 
irom the West India interest itself. It was a little too bad the a re! 
should be denounced by that interest, when he, on the other be 
was held up to his constituents as one entirely de voted to it; ae" 
such, as one Who ought to be opposed by every man who bad clas 
himself with the anti-planter—anti-slave party. : aS 

Mr. MABERLY thought wore information respecting the Co - * defir 
an indispensable preliminary condition to granting avy turluer® re 
of money for defraying their expenditure, ale, 

In answer to a question from Mr. Labouchere . and to 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated thats Com® 
sion, consisting of Lords Rosslyn ard Eliot, Mr M. Pitzgere! : 

W. Gordon, and himself (the Chancellor of the Exc vequer a 
appointed to inguire into the expenditure of the Culunies @* ( 
branches. | Hear, hear.] , be ba neot 

Mr. LABOUCHERE anticipated the best result from te Me 


| the Commission. Pore a 


j 


n propensity to irreligion ; and 1a junction would tend to lead | ment. lis father not having the means of providing for him, the young 
- he thod , - f the Church are | { 5 4 ) ig 
them back te the bosom of ort rdoxy the sons of the ( irch are | fellow went on board a man-of-war, in a fleet ¢ jing to the Mediter 
equally censured for pinning their fa th on nostrums and empirics, and | ranean. A 1 irty of the crew made a descent on the coast of Spain 
. » ree Be o th rent oser intim , thet ‘ . —o4 aw | 
they require to be re — a te eee uth by a cio pats am, Wink the his was 17314 Phe party was surprised and Jackson made prisoner 
regular practitioner The two bodies united would better resist the vthe Spaniard In o rto obtain bis liberty from avaol. aft . 
evemies of each. ‘The physician might refuse to prescribe for all pa- | twelve months captiy enlisted in the Spanish army, andt year 
tients who had nota certificate of sound doctrine from his curate ; and | “ in « na ont ‘ is bis party was 
1 ’ . } ' ! ' ” Vas I 
the church might refuse Christian burial to all who left the world | prised the Moors; | as ft | yner, carriedto Oran ir 
without the sanction of the physician College of Physicians ry nd ex ted a slave f sale: the Ex i Cc | 
wight determine what writer hall be deemed canonical, and none I his appearance that made him suspect he was | nt 
hould ! j t fit of clergy whot hysic tl nn. | ean " ' pect vas his ¢ ry 
hould be entitled to benefit ot , ’ Ok puysic ON Oer Au- | Man, spoke to hin ) him a British subject, pur 1 him 
> . . ‘ , ? 
orities. Saint Galen and Saint Hippocrates should take rank with | broucht him home to bis | and him « rintendar 
ea: ‘. } 2 } ' . — Is 
Saint Dominick and Saint Francis, and the Sisters of Charity be | family. After some ve he d his discha t ned to I 
. e 4 su ; »¢ Virleud oO € 
— icnesment f 
~ alte : r a } } * tlar . 
© 4 ures . S moni a book so called, writte o ( » ’ ’ . } : 
Curras Triumph ati Ant me b book lied itfen ¢ et i] Captains Stewart and Robinson, Lieutenant 
’ eat » “pes e preparations ntir ) , . re r , 
elebrate the success of th P ep rations of antimony im the cure of som ( et Richardsoa, and Quarter Master Jackson: RB binson 
“seases, and ‘9 supercede Galenicals and Ja ¢ : 


ithe 


Sir G. MURRAY stated, in answer to a question from Mr - tuey fl 
that he should, if in office, bring forward a Colonial budget evel Visi 
henceforward afier the Commission had made ts report—t , ‘ 
and should endeavour to put the Louse in full p pesessiOn ' ! 
financial relations of the Colonies. [ Hear, hear] — lems 
Mr. PORTMAN heard the Righ Hoa. and Gallant Gentie® 


statement with much satisfaction 


UPPER CANADA—JUDGE WILLIS. | 
House of Commons, * 
Lord MILTON begged leave to call the atiention tbe H 
and more particularly of his Right Hon. and Gallan’ "' 
» tothe case ol the individual whose petition had ee 
to his That individual! Mr. Wil is) had held the « bce 


. on syspence 
in Upper Canada, and from that situation he had been bat cities \ 
he believer removed, by the Governor ol sar Loe 
It 2 Willis was a Judge 
ta and cons 
estavlis 
Chi 


office ot 
irom 





care 


1, ultimately \ 
ourt of which Mr 

‘olonial Legistature : 
» Puisne Judges. While Mr. Wi wi , 

hye ba feey 

in that Court, the Chief Justice o a course & 
Government of the colony; ae re es to* 

: J r. W. to quel 

pertormance ol bis duties, it occurred to Mr. W.' e he could et 
- . hat Court, and whethe ‘ 

was the legal constitution of that Uc E , tice Now 
proceed to business in the absence of the Ciret #0 theo? 
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1530 She Albion. 

* _ Scam a 
de. It was enough for him to observe that @ legal | opeved to him by the High Powers. He is sensible, however, that be 
cide. 


pt to decide ress of the Court could go on in | would ill repay the confidence which they deign to place in him, if, 
saat existed @3 10 whetber the Willis apprised the Governor | in announcing his adherence to the Protocols Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of 














mary colours have passed in review. These extraordinary facts prove 
that the sensation of light and colour, atthough excitable by light, is 
also producible without it.—Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 


_—> 


‘the Chief Justice. 4 > ~o ~ourt for | February 3. 1230. he did bmi PF A Miticeeiats, alleias 
pabsence oT nat it was impossible for him to sit in the Cou ae y ne id Bot submit to them the folowing observa | Comet.—Our astronomical friend, Mr. B 1 Ki has inf 
t “anada thai it was impe 4 ted in- |tions:—]. Th » lak Pawar o shone ' P Tike @ 0 : : , Mr. Bernard Kiernau, bas inform 
Upper © Mf administering justice there in the absence of the prt raat 1 ; That the High Powers who signed the Treaty of | ly 6, | od us of the appearance in our hemisphere of one of those pheno 
- parpose Of 8 ~e was. that the business of the Court 27, would be graciously pleased to grant to the new Greek State, a : “ hairy ’ ' 
ioe. The consequence was, tha rtd full enerantee Ci ae maps poet DH i Per , > | mena called airy comets, trom having a light encompassing the 
cipal Jucge- and the Governor of Upper Canada thought proper fo | Sah! guarantee, as well as succour in the Case of foreign aggression. 2. | wueteus or body of the comet, without any tail, which he first di: 
ae io® me if from his function le did not mean to arraigu Phat the Greek inhabitants of the isles of Candia and Samos, which covered on the night of the 18th inst om th lesser Magellani 
illis ° , slave ‘ ; * Dltkea’ mint Maite Tints eablel ' i c ; g e 1S + yeen the les gellanic 
acpend Mr Upper Canada, vut there certainly was something | are to be restored to the Porte, may have their religious and civil posi- cloud and the Pole. 


He took the following observations the two last 
evenings :—On the 15th, at 10h. 20m. its distance from the bright star 
Canopus, in Argo Navis, was 34° 15, and from Alpha, Centaurus, 34° 
42, its declination being then 85° 10, 8. On the 19th, at 9b. 20m. its 
distance from the former was 37° 10, and from the latter 35° 10, and 
its deciination 64°. in the intervai between these observations it tra 
velled 34° in a northerly direction, [Ht appears to bave passed its 


“ff i 

Governor © , 
. n the way 10 W 
lony, the Judge coul 
* but it appeared tb 





hich be had proceeded.—By the Constitution | Gon so fixed and ameliorated by the intercession of the High Powers 

d not be removed but by the Governor and by anample application of the ‘Treaty of July 6, that they may 

at the Governor had removed Mr. | be free from all vexation, and protected against al! acts which tight 

and ¢ pay of June, 1828, by bis own authority, and there was | cause an effusion of blood.—Upon this subject, whieh is solely in the 

Willis on the <0" w that the subject was under the consideration of | interest of humanity, the undersigned reserves to himself more ample 
oY st Ate + pacing - 7 


. A 
ment iv Ses . 93 act ic +s ' Noni . Sunk > oe 2 sie 
docam otil the 27th, when they concurred in the previous act | communication with the Plenipotentiaries of the august Sovereigns 


rylar, | 
>*s 


ue Co 





- Counc U A te , aiher suspen- | 3. ‘That it may please th igh Allied Powers that the new frontiers san 
Governor. In cousequence ol bis removal, or rather susy YP he High A Powers that t fromtier perelilion ; however this fact cannot yet be confidently ascertained 
be U lied to the Government at home, he believed | on the west should be fixed so as to continue to ascend the left bank of tet P : 
from office, he applied to the G : i> Jat the riv < , ~ lis proximity to the Pole makes it seem almost stationary, and gives it 
~ ch his Right Honourable and Gallant Friend held at | the river Aspropotamos as far as the limits marked in the north for b 
s Rig! 


ill (he appearance of acircumpolar star. From its situation a smal! 


be office Whi | tug ; . 
| change in its progress causes a considerable difference in its longitude 
| 


that o » Cr ‘luochos, extending nce - tlic 
In consequence iat of the Caaton of Viuchos, extending thence towards the east 


along the neutral limits formed by the mountains which adjoin Mount 
Veta; a frontier which is indispensable tor the security of this iinpor- 
sion different from the opinion w hich Mr | tant part of the new State. . That the High Powers would «) | may be favoured upon this phenomenon. 
him to animadversion and | to secure (o the new Greek State, tillils own resources should have By. 
}resumed their vigour, pecuniary aid proportioned to its wants; since | 
itis weil known that the Provisional Government has hitherto existed 
only by means of subsidies supplied by the generosity of the High 
Powers. 


of this application bis Right Honoaravle | 
ferred him to the Privy Council, and his whole | 
ntered into before them. The Privy Council | 


t time. 
vod Gallant Friend re 
> he believed, was enter 

soubtedly came ¥ a ” ps: tw 

wesseu, an whicd expose 
aa ties Ile did not complain of the conduct ol 

Canada in taking such measures as were 
dwinistration of Justice in that country, 
nor did be object to the judgment 


and right ascension. For the gratification of the astronomical world 
mn it Europe, we shall be glad to insert any information with which we 
Wi Casting out Devils —The monks of Kozhaia still pretend to the mi 
| raculous i er of exorcising and casting out devils; and asthe popu 
llar belief gives full credit to their pretension’, maniacs are con 
tinnally brought to them for cure. 


ment of loss of « flice 


» Government ol Upper 
ated to ensure the a Two had been dismissed only just 





, fysed to act: 5. That the said Powers would be pleased to grant a supply . 5 
wher ST Co nell had come to; because, with all the lights | of troops tu the new Sovereign of Greece til he shall bave been y le | before ny arrival. 1 he scene of their operations is a large grotto, ex 
elt be brought to bear on the subject before them, he could | to organize those which may be required for bis service. 6. That | © wvated - a cliff, iy: hich overhangs pe orve In this dark and 
oli ve, though this was a case on which doubts might be en- | (hey would deign to agree with him about the number of those troops gle omy Cavern woe Basen “8 heav 4 shares d, and su plied with very 
ed that they had come to a sound couclusion, both with re- } as well asthe time they shall remain at his disposal ; and to give him “ ws fare ; bo pit ‘4 hee may eae constantly ne 4 him, per: ring certain 
, in the statute and common law. All he meant to do was, to ; some latitude, if he should think it necessary,to keep them beyond | forms = pore ; anc ~ a m time to tiene « a hed with — water 
e eoutes of the Government, and especially of the Right the time fixed upon The unde rsigned takes this opportunity of offe: pourec ooo op ber gen ets . dee sci ao no _ M, Orvot 
abe ble Gentleman opposite, to Mr. Willis’s case, in the hope | ing tothe Plenipoientiaries of the High Powers the ex wession of his epee ay he = . fe, pt — ge round baray pee ay to .* 
+ comething would be done to prevent the total ruin of his pros- | highest respect. (Signed) LEOPOLD, | the repeater . -. apps an clemeut or Qppoete be Ss native one, the 
_o . Protocol of the Conference held at the Foreign Office, London, on | monks Goda ready excuse for their failure by attr ene, & 80 the a 
t f reis >, JA 10 1 : ’ Oh 
sir G MURRAY said, Mr. Willis was recommended by Sir C. the 20th of February, 1230; present, Hates Plenipotentiaries of lients waat of faith.— Fuller s Tour through the Turkish Empire 
"i ~herell, wea be was Aitorney General. He went to act in the France, Great Britain, and Russia. Centrifugal Force.—A carriage, or horseman, or pedestrian, passing # 


corner, moves in a curve, and suffers a centrifugal foree, which m 
creases with the velocity, and which impresses on the body a force di 
rected from the corner. An animal causes ils weight to resist this force, 
by voluntarily inclining its body towards the corner. As the velocity is 
increased, the centrifugal force is also increased, and therefore a gree 

ter inclination of the body is necessary to resist it. We accordingly 
find thatthe more rapidly a corner is turned, the more the animal it 

clines his body towards it. A carriage however, not having voluntary 
motion, cannot make this compensation for the disturbing | whieh 
is called into existence by the gradual change of direction of the mo 
consequently it will, under certain circumstances, be overturned 
om the corncre.— Dr. Lardner’s Cabine 


city of Judge in Upper Canada, in 1827. In the course of the | 
wiog year the Chief Justice obtained leave of absence, and he 


returned to England, after being 17 years in the Colony. In the first 


The Plenipotentiaries of the three Allied Courts being assembled, 
the subject for consideration was the answer of Prince Leopold of 
‘ ntl ¢ | Saxe Cobourg to the note addressed to him, and signed by the Plenipo 
ich suceeded his departure, Mr. Willis continued to perform | tentiaries jointly, in contormity with the Protecol No. 2, dated 2d of 
< duty; but,in the intervening period between the first and second | February, 1830. After having examined the observations made by 
rms, be eame to the conclusion that the Court was incomplete, in | Prince Le ypold upen his acceptance of the Sovereignty of Cire ece, 
nsequence of the absence of the Chief Justice, because the Colonial | the Pienipotentiaries came to the following resolutions upon the 
ite said, that it should consist of the Chief Justice and two Puisne several points suggested by the Prince peeks The intentions of the 
Z le made kuown his opinion to the Governor, and de- | three Courts are in pe rfect accord with the wishes expressed by the 
ed his intention of promulgating it in Court on the first day of the | Prince with regard to the guarantee of the new Greek Slate by the 
siterm. The other Puisne Judge differed from him, and proposed | Allied Powers, aud the other Powers of Europe will be inviled to 
adjourn the Court till the following day. To this be objec ted, cede thereto. 2. The Allied Powers cannot admit the right required 
ng, thatasit was nota legal Court, they could not adjourn it { 


mwa 


ree 





ac. | on 


| falling of course outwards, or/ 
| Cy lupa dia, Vol. V. 


g iy the Sovereign Prince of Greece to inferpose with regard to the 
ile alterwards transmitted a letter to the Secretary to Government, | mannerin which the Turkish Government exerciscs its authority at | Population of India.—The population of India is immense. The 


vat he could not continue to act, as the Court was not legally | Candia and Samos. ‘These islands are to remain under the dominion 












ituted, but that he was ready to go on with all business which he 
A comiunication was then made to him by 


4 


| 


egally entertain 


lestablished in 


Greece. 


the Porte, and must be independent of | 


The Allied Powers, howe 


new Power a 
ver, 





reed to be 
hasten to de 


| 
| 


amount of it cannot, of course, be known with anything like accuracy 
but the following is probably as near an approximation as can be 
made:—The Bengal presidency, 55,000,000; the Madras presiden 


Secretary, under the authority of the Governor and Council, | clare to Prince Leopold, for his own personal satisfaction, that, in | cy, 16,000,000 ; the Bomlay presidency, 11,000,000; total Britis! 

g ou him to explain what business he co ud, and what he could | virtue of engagements mutually entered into between them, they con- | 85,000,000; subsidiary and dependent (say) 40,000,000; Outports im 
ake; but Mr. Willis declined to enter into any explanation on jsider themselves bound to protect the inhabitants of Candia and Sa- | (he bay, &c. (say) 1,000,000; total under British controal, 126,000,000 
subject. He stated, not only that he could not act without the | mos against all molestation on account of the part they took in the |independent states, but awed by the Britsih arans, (say) 10,000,000 ; 
f Justice, but that all decisions which had been come to in bis | late struggies: that, in case the Turkish authority should be exercised | ajiproximate total, not Europeans, 136,000,000, total Europeans, about 
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sence were illegal. 


Government 


es 


{it appeared to him that th 
weder the consideration of his Majesty's Privy Council. 
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te 


rom 


to 


The House must see that it was impossible for 


let 


his situation as Judge. 


be 


i 


matters remain in this state, and be was sus- | 
In consequence he made a com- 
m the subject of his removal, and the illegal composition of the | 
when one Judge was absent, to the Secretary of State for the | 
He (Sir G. Murray) thought that this was a question of | 
t course would be to bring it 


5 
Te mad 


ection on the ground of expense, to that proceeding ; but, to 
hat complaint, Government undertook to defray the expense. 
vse Was argued in the Privy Couuneil, the Lord Chief Baron, the 
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already marked 
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| Power 
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| so as to violate the laws of humanity, each of the three Powers, with- 
out entering into any express and forinal engagement, will use us 
influence with the Porte, in order to secure to the inhabitants of the 
above-mentioned islands protection against oppressive and arbitrary 
3. The Plenipotentiaries are of opinion that there are insur 

mountable obstacles in the way of any alterations in the bounds 
for the limits of the new State. 
have resolvedto grant pecuniary aid to the new State, by 
| guarantee ing a loan to be raised by tue Greck Governme: 


ries 


The three 


, to be ap- 


| plied exclusively to the payment and support of the troops which the 


5. In order to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


}and Wales have restored to liberty during the last 


10,000. About one European to three thousand four hundred natives 

or where they have the whole command of the government and 
revenue, one European to two thousand one huodred and twenty-five 
natives.— Picture of India. 

Suc lety for the 
ut England 
year, no less than 
| 1558 debtors, at the trifling average expense of £2 13s. Gd. tor each 
person! ‘This is a temarkable proof how mach good may be effected 
by small means, under careful management. 


It is a fact well worthy of public attention, that the 
Discharge of Persons Imprisoned for small Detts t! 


' 


Soverei¢g Ir > alps } *COSaE y a is ser ‘e , ‘ 
Vice-Chancellor, and Sir C. Robi be ‘esent: tt rte | Soverecga Priuce shall find necessar> for his service. - We understand that the Lord Chancellor has lately taken great 
woawes . -» Kobinson being present; the charge of | obviate the temporary difficulties the Prince may experience before -_ > a. { “cl i 
Mr. Willis amounted to thi hi , | bohead | pains, and been at much expense, to discover and purchase all the 
iis amounted to this,—that his removal was unwarranted, ille- | the new levies of troops shall be completed, the three Powers con- | ; te fi . Cc ; d that he i 
nd void; and the decision of the Privy C il ere cae ee . os ’ pictures of his late father, Mr. Copley, and that he is now in posses 
d ;a ie sion o xe Privy Council was, that his re- | sent to leave at his disposal, fur the term of one year, the division of . t ‘ J 
| was not unwarranted, illegal, or yoid.—H ; . 1 : ’ : sion of nearly all of them that are known to exist.—Court Journal, 
1 a Warranted, Wegal, or void.—-Kie hoped he had said | the French army now actually in Greece In case a prolongation ol . } tel i : t 
Mev ott 2 . 7 Se \ | : . ¢ “ . ave or . P| rs 
‘cleot to put the House in possession of all the facts, upon which, | their stay should be deemed necessary by the Prinee, the Three | We have to congratulate our readers on @ most impor ant an 
wever, he did not mean to make any comment. Government, he | ’ ; nouncement, by the Chencellor of the Exchequer, in the House oi 


ught, had acted very tairly throughout the business. 


s uid upon the table. 


—>—_ 


GREECE. 


The principal points in the arrangement between the Allied Pow- | made to (he 


The 


petition 


sand Prince Leopold, in regard to Greece, are already known; but 


m.] 


\ 


pendix A. to the Protocol of the Conference of Felruar 


y 


2), 1830. | 


Powers will entertain any representations he may make to (hem on the 





subject, with every disposilion to meet his wishes. 


It was alterwards 


| agreed that the first letterof the Plenipotentiaries, and the answer of 
| his Royal Lighness, should be marked with the letters A and B, and 
| be annexed to the present Protocol, to remain as arecord of the offer 


} acceptance of i 


e dort ' . . ! -_ fad Da ~/ 
documents presented below exhibit them in a clear and connected | ree Allied Powers. | 

r | present Protocol should 

Porte, and to the 


Provisional 


Prince of the Sovereignty of Greece, as well as 


ot his 


, and his concurrence in the stipulations made by the 
It was likewise agreed that the terms of the 
ye immediately communicated to the Ottoman 
Government of Greece; that the mode 


Joint note addressed by the Plenipotentiaries of France, Great jand form of making these communications should be settled at the 
; | next conferrence, and that until the arrival ot the Prince in Greece 


Britain, and Russia, to his Royal Highness Prince I 
Saxe Cobourg, dated London Feb. 3, 1830 


zeopold of 


the relations 


established 


between 


the 


> at 


tual 


Government 


of the 


undersigned Pienipotentiaries of the Courts which signed the | County and the Allied Courts should be maintained upon the present 


| ; 
| Commons, on ‘I hursday n glit 


j could take up and set downon the stones of the metropolis withont 
| being liable to a penalty. 
| may now have all sorts of conveyances at all times through the streets 
jof the me tropolis, and we may travel in Omnibuses at as cheap @ rate 


| mediate direction. 


“ At present,” he suid, “ no stage couch 


We 


This penalty be intended to repeal.’ 


as the Parisians 

The new and really beautiful uniform of the Foot Guards was plan 
nedentirely by the King's taste, and executed under his Majesty's im 
It is said that the necessity of the alteration was 
suggested to his Majesty, by his having seen at Windsor a distinguished, 
but somewhat eccentric-looking officer of that corps in the old uniform. 
|—Courl Journal 


A signal instance of the mortality of the climate of Sierra Leone 





footing. Signed) ALERDEEN. was mentioned a few a days ago at Lioyd’s ‘Two vessels, the Lochie, 
MONTMORENCY-LAVAL. | of Liverpool, and the Britannia, of London, remained there on the 25th 
LILVEN. jof February, the crews of both being dead. 
Mr. J. Priest, watch and clock-maker, of Newark, has nearly com 
| pleted a working model of a steam-engine, on so smalla scale that it 
ynly weighs half an ounce; and the packing-case in which it is placed 
lisa walnut-shell. This ingenious and mechanical effort was under 
taken merely for a wager between some genticmen of Derby.—Stam 
ford News. 

Letters “patent have passed the Great Seal of Ireland, appointing 
| Thomas Goold, Esq. his Majesty's First Sergeant at Law, in the rooua 
of Thomas Lefroy, Esq.. resigned: Francis Blackburn, Esq. Second 
Serceant; and Edward Pennefather, Esq. Third Sergeant, 


Duke of Brunswick —The dispute between the Duke of Branswick 


— of July 6, 1827, have received instructions from their res- 
7 mye nate to make to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold 
“te oad yurg the following communic ition :— The high Allied | 

$ shing to give new pledges of stability to the work of peace | 
Wich they are engaged, and taking into consideration the declara- = NUNALY 
. - the Ottoman Porte, have mutually agreed upon the basis of | owl bake D. 
* Gehoitive organization to be civ oGeeare. Than Pet ee -- 
ved thata Prince shall be phe at ee bent Sidesaee | . A contest almost as fierce as the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibelines 
whose character may offer a satisfactory guarantee to Greece | is now going on between the adherents of the two rival Opera singers, 
ll Europe. They have consequently resolved to make to | Mademoiselle and Allan; aad , sacs 8 
Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg, the offer of the hereditary sove- | height is this love of melodious discord carried, that the performances 
y Ot that country, with the title of Sovereign Prince of Greece.” | pl ud in blows 
ery die, Prince Leopold of the determination of Of fifty-six peerages created by Charles the First, principally to sup- 
tee ste: Noe ad honour to communicate to him, confidential y, ply his own necessities, all but six are now extinct 
Ols Nos. 1,2, and 3. of February 3 | The est Bank of En 





rex 
ad 
5 





to Grise Iadame Caradori to 


is30,in which are ex- iblishment of the and branch banks is under- 


t 





tue intentions i | and the King of England, his uncle and guardian, has been arranged 
‘| Highs entions of the High Powers, both in what relates to his | stood to have caused a joss to the bank proprietors of £50,000.— | D ke of B oan kl : st length fold 1. He will malatain ti ' 
ess y he , : | » Duke of Brunswick has ¢ Ee side: . 1° 

a Highness, and what concerns the organization of Greece. | Leeds Intelligencer. ve ( , at lengin y ' 
? Satter themselves that his » institutions and measures of the government ¢ irmig bis minority, eod 


Royal Highness will concur in the 


























| 
isons laid down in these three acts. and that ne wlll enenet The medical virtues of asparagus ! ive long been - py ed to be which he had been unwilling to recognise on lis € ining of age 
; Mtaguished m irk of esteem and confidence which t! e High Al ion pe + a ean + ve ae ital : 3 rs mee dtl st thie art | A Dutch house, which undertook to advance money to Dona Miguel 
, are Gesirous of conterring upon bim. The undersigned ltable noss rece eee - ole = os : Mere $s maine th actt al at 38 per cent., has abandoned the project, because the high contract 
re  tlemselves on having to communicate the intentions of | he be = ~ eee eee ee ere oe ing party (as diplomatists would say) could not procure the guarantee 
t the honc, rr —_ hs, and avail themselves of this « pportunity of hav- eg, " eg erabe : ner : a a of the King of Spain. 
© Oi the r prolound ms whe 2 yal Highness Prince Ls opotd the bo- | 45) 2 oo * ~ ' ee . f ‘nt , . ran ——— j i rae The dre word of the oe ned Mr Romeo Coates is about to be 
(Signed) — . voy — ing for a time eat an object by ny bright ¢ ur, on then ¢ inning the brought to the hammer. The auctioneer * description of that porven 
gned MONTMORENCY-LAVAI lowe. m an yee eny . , of the memora amateur'’s “ properties” is most dazzling and fas 
ABERDEEN jeye away or aitogether shutting i, an impression or & , n m wee re- cinatine—the diamonds rubies, &e orpamenting the hilt having be 
LIEVEN. mate of the same form as the object | ’ re patomplot } oe of ° longed to no less distinguisbed personages than Prince Talleyrand, 
: 5 to the Py 1 of the Confers nee of February 20, 1830 aw pe Amr pont on “ r k. oe iwy ' = , : a - d r apt Marshal Junot, anda “ brother actor,” David Garrick With such 
er f sR Highness Prince l eneatd fs i C : pest of ~. ae. / ," ml + “id - ghey site ton anne eaied appendage etot at, it is no wonder that Mr Romeo-Coates made such 
; note of Plenipotentiaries of February 1830. « j | vice versa. a: = : “ ore Fee . 4 | cirum range water palpable hits The gorgeous and valuable buttons and buckles 
Fe ’ 11, 1530 : ; ' ‘ . dat ; a = tion" m. a ‘ yne a violet spectrum and tue other extrac e eat ienaiene splendour that used to cha 
i ee ed the 4th of Febr mry, the letter w! hs pote - , > — ; ‘ : “ ce as ae r cluster ‘ 1 on. racterise his costume not forgetting the beantifol and beautifally 
"potentiaries three Courts who ’ Trent : a we S Gomerer Ce we “tet } ‘marae thas agalide tes destean tha | WOTHOD Cammurt pocket handkerchiefs which be used to spread on the 
=', did him the j sur to write hir P . y o S oon . lit nand be n herd ove ve eyend p Gee ee See stave when he had occasion to kncel—are not yet ar sounced for sale 
the Proto f Fel a ~- ar y Which in ¢ se- | eyes and prevent entirely the approach of light, the spectrum of the of, Prine 1) Ty i venti annual Prize Whe 
e Hich A Pe ebruary 3 1 30. 1 fer him e | bright parts will be luminous surrounded by a dark ground, and when Mr. Kea: o Bytes 8 serry.— Thursday the seven pane : e ~ 
eTiened } a :* iy rs e aay y eigniy ¢ Gree the hand is again removed the contr ry W t true Ag ait, if the ," - 7 ue. Ke 90, wae vowes f : a rah “ ap te 2 en 
ve deine j oo an af a o "s honour which the august | eye be in a degree fatizued by! g at the ng sun,or evenat ,;™ore ot t been exc ted among the lovers of aquatic sports than 
3 tle ann 4 one on ter y choosing bir ) put int a window wit a bright sky bey d it. or at any very bright object w crea‘e i by this ¢ yutest. } ’ 
. ipre ts oa OWards the ne / Greek State He }on then sbutting it, the lately contemplaled forms will Le perceived The Court Circular of the 19th says “the King contingesin an im 
~~ —--€plance of the uscful aad honourable career | first of one vivid colour aud then of another, until perbaps ail the pri- / proving state, and we are at length gratified ia beng able to anaounce 
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a 
(hat hopes ere entertained of his Majesty's restoration to a curva- 
lescent state.” 

The news of the dissolution of the French Cham)er produced a | 
slight depression of the fundsin London. ‘The price of thrve per ceuls 
varied in the course of the 19th from 92 3-4 a 95 1-4. 


In the House of Lords, May 18, the Marquis of Londonderry put 
some questions to the Secretary of the Foreign Department relative to 
the affairs of Greece. The Earl of Aberdeen in reply said, “I shall 
answer the question which has been put to me, and on this occasion I 
shall say no more. IL beg to state that the papers in quesiion are now 
in the printer's hands, and I shall present them on Monday. I do so 
my Lords not because of the motion of the Noble Mary tis—still less 
in consequence of what has appeared in foreign gazettes—bat simply 
because the transaction has arrived at that stage at which his Majesty's 
Ministers think it to be their duty io lay the proceedings before Par- 
liament. 


"The London Courier of the 19th says, “the American Minister has 
had several conferences with the Earl of Aberdeen, respecting im- 
portant commercial relations between the United States and this 
Country, the West Indies,” &c. 


A calamitous event has happened in the family of the King of Prus- 
sia. ‘I'he third son of the King wounded one of the Kirg’s servants 
o severely, that he died in consequence. ‘The ordinary courts cannot 
take coguizance of such acase. But the King had appointed a special 
commission to investigate the affair, and upon their report, an order in 
council will either acquit the prince, or sentence him to punishment. 





A monument is erecting in Westminster Abbey to the memory of 
the late Mr. Tierney. 


Letters from Rome to May 4, say that Ronaparte’s mother continued 
without hope of recovery from her late accident. 


Russia. —A new tariff was issued at St. Petersburgh, oa the 7th 
sof April, by which several articles hitherto prohibited, are admitted 
nm payment of proportionate duties, and the duties on different mate 
rials and manufactures are increased, for the protection of Russian 
manufacturers, and those on other articles are diminished, in order to 
afford them “new patterns, to make them sooner acquainted with the 
improvements of other countries, to excite (hem to emulation, and in 
general to ealarge their ideas.” 


His Majesty continues to improve in health daily, and there is now 
tittle orno doubt entertained of a speedy convalescence. This fore- 
noon, at 12 o'clock, the Duke of Cumberland arrived at tbe Castle, 
and bad a long interview with his Majesty, after which bis Royal 
Highness partook of some refreshment, and left the Castle at half past 
iwo o'clock for bis residence at Kew This morning after the bulletin 
was issued, Sir Matthew Tierney left the Castle for his residence in 
town, and will not return again this evening, as he bas been hitherto in 
the babit of doiog. Owing to the improvement in his Majesty's 
heolth, the several branches of the Royal Family will, we understand, 
no longer refrain from seeing company.— May 18 


Copenhagen, May 11.—Major General and Chamberlain Von Schol- 
ten, who is gone to Washington, is commissioned to open negotiations 
with the Goverameat of the United States of North America, for the 
purpose of obtaining some changes and modifications in the American 
Uariff, which are important to the trade and navigation of his Ma- 
josty's subjects, especially to those in the colonies 


<a 
fRANCE.—DISSOLUTION OF THE CHAMBERS. 
Paris, May 17. 

The official part of the Moniteur containsa Royal Ordinance, to 
he following effect :— 

‘emantes, &c. We have ordained as follows:— 

“Art. t. The Chamber of Deputies is dissolved’ Art. 2 The 
Electoral Colleges are convoked in the whole Kiagdowm. ‘Those 
ot the Artondissements, and those of the Departments which have 
but one College, for the 23d June, 1839; the Department Col- 
leges for the 3d July, and the College of the Department of Cor- 
sica for the 20th July. Art. 3. Conformably to Art. 6 of the Law | 
of 2d May, 1827, and Art. 22 of the Law of 2d July, 1828, the 
Prefects shall publish the present Ordinance immediately alter re- 
ceiving it. They shall open the register of reclamations, shall cause 
ihe electoral list to be again posted up, and shall publish the table of 
corrections within tbe time prescribed by the Law of the 2d July. 
Art 4. The operations of the Electoral Colleges sball proceed as 
egulated by the Royal Ordinance of the Iith October, 1830. Art 5. 
‘he Chamber of Boers and Chamber of Deputies of the depart- 
ments are convoked for the 3d of August next. Art 6. The present 
Ordinance shall be in force in the departments from the day on which 
it shall have been registered at the Prefecture, conformably to Art 
4 of the Royal Ordinance of the 29th of November, 1826. Art. 7. 
Our Minister Secretary of State for the Home Department is charged 
with the execution of the present Ordinance, which will be inserted 
in the bulletin of Laws. Given at our Palace of St. Cloud, the 
16th of May of the year 1830, and 6th of our reign 


(Signed) “ CHARLES.” 


| saying that I cannot support this Bill. t the | 
| the Bill, nor can {help objecting to the mode in which it is sought to 
| establish that principle. i 

| lief from all civil disabilities to all the Jewish subjects of bis Majesty ; 

















“ By the King, 
“ The Minister Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
(Signed) “ MONTBEL.” 


EXPEDITION TO ALGIERS. 


Paris, May 16.—On the 10th, in the morning, the whole army of the | sion? 


xpedition was embarked 
eated, of “ Vive le Roi!" and amidst marks of general enthusiasm, 
that all the troops effected their embarkation in the most perfect order 
“ORDER OF THE DAY 
‘* Toulon, May 10. 











From our files by the Pacific. 


Tlouse of Commons, May 17. 
JEWISH RELIEF BILL. 

Mr. R. GRANT rose to move the second reading of this bill which 
was Opposed by Sir J. Wrottelsley, Gen. Gascoyne, Lord Belgrave, 
Lord Darlington and others; and supported by Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Wilson, and Mr. O'Connell, in speeches of considerable 
length. 

Mr. PEEL. (now Sir Robert Peel)—I shall endeavour to condense 
into the shortest possible compass whatI have to say on the present | 
oceasion. Asi had not the advantage of being here on the former 
discussion, Lhope the Howse will bear with me should LI trouble them | 
with any thing that they might bave beard before. I must set out by | 
I do not admit the principle of 
‘The Bill professes to limit itself to giving re- 
but that is not the sole object to which the Bill is limited. IT will not 
say that it is a Bill for unchristianising the Legislature, bat I will say | 
that one of the unavoidable consequences of this measure will be, that 
every one of the forms and ceremonies which give us assurance of 
Christianity must be abolished, I take that that follows as a legitimate 
consequence of this measure—thal every man, to w hatever sect or 
persuasion he may belong, will be intitled to prescribe the form of 
affirmation by which he may give assurance to the State. The Ses- 
sion before last we were called on to give our support to a measure for 
the relief of the Protestant Dissenters, and last Session we passed a 
Bill for the relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects; there- 
fore it is said that we are bound, in consistency, to follow up these 
measures by adopting the pesent. I hear this with regret, and I hear 
it for the first time. In the discussions respecting either the Catholies 
or the Protestant Dissenters, nothing of the sort was ever intimated— 
it was never stated to us that because we admitted our fellow Chris- 
tiansto @ participation of power, that therefore, as an unavoidable and 
necessary consequence, we were bound to admit to all the privileges of | 
the Constitution men who reject Christianity altogether. Some most 
forcible appeals were made to us on the ground of the common Cbris- 
tianity of the parties applying for relief. In the speeches of Burke, 
and in bis recorded sentiments as contained in his writings, we learn 
that he rested his strongest arguments upon the Christianity of the 
Roman Catholics; so of Mr. Grattan, of Mr. Canning, and of all the 

reat and eminent advocates of that cause; even my Right Hon. 

‘riend on my left (Sir George Murray), in pressing their claims upon 
the attention of the House last Session, observed, that when serving 
with Protestants in the army they entered together the same breach, 
they fought together on the same field, reposed together in the same 
grave, and rested their hopes of future happiness upon the merits of a 
common Redeemer—those appeals were torcibly made, and success- 
fully made, for it was not to be denied that Protestants and Catholics | 
admitted the same great doctrines of Christianity. Butif this Bill pass, 
though it may apparently be limited to the Jews, and though confining | 
our view solely to this Bill, it does not go beyond that class; yet we } 
shall, if this be agreed to, have to pass other Bills most objectionable 
in my views of the Constitution. It is perfectly obvious that from 
this it follows as a necessary consequence, that every form of oath | 
which requires a profession of the Christian faith must be abandoned. | 
[ Hear, hear.] Now this js a most important alteration in the usages | 
of this country. Before Catholics and Protestant Dissenters were | 
excluded, there was still a necessity for all public functionaries to pro- 
tess Christianity ; from the earliest period a beliet in Christianity was 
required as necessary to official appointments or to seats in Parlia- | 
meat. No person who rejected Christianity could obtain office; there- 
tore, from the first, our Constitution was, to say the least of it, Chris- | 
tian. If this Bill pass, for the first time will that principle be aban- 
doned; and before that abandonment take place, I require to know 
what is the urgent nec essity fora departure from a principle which,| 
existed before the exclusion of the Dissenters and the Roman Catho 
lies, and which was iu force from the earliest period of the institution | 
of office in this country ?—W bat then is it that requires this departure 
from the first principles of our Constitution? What is the ease made | 
out respecting the Jews? It would seem—I take my information from 
a book which, [ understand, is written by a very respectable Jew, and 
is considered a work of authorily—that there are resident in the 
United Kingdom about 27,000 Jews, natural born subjects of bis 
Majesty, of whom 20,000 are resident in London, 7,000 Jews in | 
the other parts of the kingdom; and for these seven and twenty or | 
thirty thousand individuals! am invited to depart from the principle | 
which has been acted on from the earliest period of the Constitution. | 
Lam told the Jew is degraded by his exclusion—he is not excluded | 
in the same manner that the Catholic and the Dissenter were—he is 
not excluded by any thing in the nature of a taunt upon his form or | 
profession of faith. ‘The Jew is excluded merely because the Legisla- | 
ture requires, asthe great principle of civil government, that all per- 
sons admitted to office should acknowledge the fundamental tratlis of 
the Christian religion. It was said, (continued the Honourable Baro- 
net,) that aJew was degraded by this. If he (Sir R. Peel) could ad- 
mit this to be the fact, he never would draw an argament from their | 
degraded state for the continuance of that degradation. But if the 
Jews were viewed, as they ought in some measure to be viewed, as | 








| strangers and foreigners, was there not enough in their peculiar institu- 


lions, and in the usages of their religion, in respectto warriage and the | 
ordinances of their civil society, to account for the prejudice with | 
which they were viewed, without attributing it to the laws of exclu- | 
it bad been argued that a Jew in Holland, in France, and in the | 

\ 


It was with cries, a thousand times re- | Netherlands, could be admitted to power, and why not, it was asked, in 


}ourown couotry? And what was the consequence of his admission in 


those countries! In the United States, Je 
otlice tor the last torty years ; 
in France tor fitteen years; 


ws had been admissible to 


in the Netherlands for fifteen years; and 
yetin all that time onl, 


ye 


or (wo cases 


Soldiers!—Tho insult offered to the French flag calls you beyond | had been cited of office held by Jews. [ Cheers ] ile knew what those 


e seas 


It is to revenge it, that on the signal given from the Throne, 


you have all been eager to run to arms, and that many of you have | incapeciating laws, because Jews would never derive any practical 


ryfully quitted your homes. 


cheers meant; that thereiore there was no danger in removing the 
ig th 


| benefit 


But this was no argument for departing from the established 

“On several occasions, the French standards have been displayed | usages of the Constitution. What he contended was, that if the prin- 
on the African shore. The heat of the climate, the fatigue of the | ciple were adopted, it would place infidels on the s ume fouting as Pro- 
marches, the privations of the desert—nothing, in short, was able to | testants; and if that principle were recognized, the Louse st tld be 
shake the resolution of your predecessors. Their calm courage suf- | prepared lor its rev ng the feelings of the country. [Hear, hear ] 
ficed to repulse the tumultaous attacks of a brave but undisciplined But he contended that the very circumstance of Jews, afier |} wing 
avalry. You will follow their glorious example } been eligible to power for en years in the Netherlands and F; ince 
The civilized nations of the two wortds have their eyes fixed upon | and tor torty years in the United States, yet never acquiring a seat in 
vou. Their good wishes accompany you. The cause of France is | the Legistaiure of either country—one having filled a judicial post 

that of humanity; show yonrse!ves worthy of your noble missio and another having been Sheriff of New York—that that circ umstance } 

Let no escess tarnish the splendour of your exploits; terrible in bat aione was a convincing proot that it was owing to the peculiar sltee. | 

tle, be just and humane after victory Your interest prescribes t! ion of the Jewish people, not to in ipacitating laws, tl at ies ania «4 
is wellas taal duty. af SOK resisted with rest tto them He would say af a. a ode 
Too long opp sed by A rapactou and cruel s Idiery, the A sto the mode in w the principal of the BI had been laid dow: 

vill behold in us his delivere: Iie will implore our alliance. Ex The N I i(A said that all religious d ti ci ald 
uraged ,by your good faith, he will bring to our camps the produce | be a 1 in politi ic ithe Hon il red M morn 

his soil, Thas, by rendering the war less tedious and less sang { ( said ( ev mat ucht to nitt ‘ cs 

rv, you will accomplish the wishes of a Sover whoi G i hen it followed om thi " ‘ a 

the blood of his subjects as jealous of the h t Frene ma fi ence whether he w ft Gal . ’ The | 
Soldiers ! an august Prince has just passed through you s He | H G eman had said that no man should ber nsible for i 

1s deigned to conviace himself that nothing hasbeen neglecte , . ments to the State I At s lehdate Bonny 
vide for your wants.—His constant solicitude will a pany ye ’ re —{ Hear, hear]—iet Hon. Gentlem ben we 

1e inhospital le countries where you are goiug to combat.~You wi t ed w t est Hear.) lt he (Sir R. P ted th pe | 
ender yourselves worthy of it, by observing that strict discipline which | « this Bill, he was bound to admit Atheists and Lnfidels: and 
tained for the army that he led to victory, the esteem of Spain, and ked what was mode of affirmation ac ed tot! m ‘ Rey 

hat of all Europe ; their entering office? (Hear, bear.} This must be the legitimate | 
I'he Lieutenant-General, Peer of France, Commander-iu-Chief | equence of the Bill; and he now came to the most im: - 

the Army in the expedition to Africa point. Why should the house confine the principle to . pte 

COUNT DE BOURMONT j Why not legistate for all? Uf ell bad t for which the Noble | 

° eV 


not ou seperate Measures. 
} 


| had not argued in that way. 
| others had done on this subject. 


| history or in law? 


} the contrary. 
| justice, and justice only. 


men distinguished fur their transactions in commerce, and esteemet 


| operate favourably in the consideration of their case, 
| Was the test which the opponents of the measure wished to apply- 


; it? 


| not unfrequent 
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Lord contended, there should be~no disqualificar; ==. 
count of religion. At present there oan aren what 








- . . . iy 
subjects of his Majesty admissible to office and oan of brists, 
Protestant Dissenters, Roman Catholics, nnd Members. tL we 
of England. But were no Christians excluded on nen Of the Cig, ‘ 


objections? What was thought of the Quakers ean of 
was it thet a Bill was not brought in for their relief? 1 What proee. 
He hailed that cheer, and again asked if the Jews (Hear, 
relief, why aot the Quakers? (Hear.] Why was Were entitles , 
in for their relief? Was it through fear of alarmin 
ings of the country? (Hear.} If this Bill were sed 
must come ; and was it wise, year afier year, to disturh meet Bi 
by the introduction of these seperate Bills instead of 8 » the couse. 
sion to power. There was no one ground on whieh to 
sought tu be relieved that did not apply with equal Prin Jews 
to the Quakers which incapacitated them. It was fair, the, 
should see the whole preamble at once ; and if eve,y cl 
were to be admitted, let the question be at once fairly 
It had been argued that 
placed in ¢ worse situation by the emancipation of the Cath : 
they were before; that the more we narrowed the phen lies thas 
sion the greater was the degree of suffering experienced b . < Ciely 
were stillexcluded. Then, why had wea rigit to inesens Whore wy, 
sity of the sufferings of the Quakers ?’—There were hea the inies. 
ly excluded, who declined taking an oaih—the ultra yA ™ 
Separatists ; and if all these were relieved, let the Hee m1 
opportunity of discussing the question. On these grounds AVE a fy. 
lie was not prepared to admit the principle of the Bin 
could admit the principle, he considered the mode in whieh | 7 
adopted objectionable—he opposed this Bill. It Would co dy, 
create a prejudice against the measure by attempting 0 aden 
argument from the conduct of the Jews; but be must P nce any 
afforded none. The upper classes were respectable and eh, - 
the lower classes were open to no objections on the score duan 
that did not apply to other classes of the King’s subjects e. 
painful to oppose the wishes of a respectable body of men: bet | yr 
so, because he conceived that there was no case of oppress at id 
that by adopting this measure the Legislature would cbesdes a 
forins which had subsisted as a security in admission to Genin 
as there had been a government in the country. So far as boning 
the possession of landed estates, it any donbt could exist—thowr 
entertained none, and the leg: officers of the Crown Pon , 
none—he should not object to a jaw for remedying it, and for none 
to the Jews the tenure of landed property. He could not thig 
was room tor doubt atter the late Lord Ellenborough had purchase 
an estate from aJew. He (Sir R. Peel) could not thiok that the B 
could be so amended as tu meet his views, and he shou! 
support the amendment. 

Mr. BROUGHAM regretted that he differed altogether from t 
Right Hon. Gentlemen. He should not stop to refute the extr r 
nary doctrines which bad been laid dowa by some Hon. Mem. 
He (Mr. Brougham) was not sure that he recollected to have ov 
heard speeches less distinguished for good sense and the princig les 
Christian charity than those which had on the preseat occasion » 
ceived the applause of the Ilouse—the loud, and he might on é 
morous, applause bestowed upon the very worst opinions, He be: 
heard propositions so received, which, in respect for the House. | 
duced him to believe that their tendency and import could not beve 
been rightly understood. ‘The Right Honorable Gentteman, howere 
He bad not appealed to the Passions, as 
But he was compelled to differ from 
the Right Honourable Gentleman. He said that this Bill tended to 
abolish Christianity; that from the earliest period tesis Were empioyed 
to wake us all Cliristians, and to exclude those who did not protess tbe 
Christian religion. Was that the fact?) Where was it to be found in 
No mau who bad read history or the Acts of Pa 
liament eould believe it. The language of the oath ainly showe 

Ile would beg the hight Llovourable Coe {0 of 
serve that (he present measure was not advocated on the same ground 


8S Of Derog, 
3 UMCUSsed ; 
the Jews hag a 


Curiny 
Ik there 


d therefor, 


raore 


} as the Bills for the reliet of Protestant Dissenters and Roman Cail 


lics. The Bill before the House was advocated on the grounds ; 


The objects of the measure were a body: 


for the honour and probity of their dealings, as the uuprecedented 
number of petitions which had been presented in their favour testified 

t was true they had not threatened the Government, because they 
could not do so; they had pot_been urgent in pressing their case upon 
the attention of Government, because their numbers and weight wer 
too limited. In his opinion, these were circumstances which should 
How oseles 


“upon the faith of a Christian!” 


‘That test was, he supposed, inter- 
ded to exclude bad persons. 


But would a bad person be excluded ¥y 
Provided a Jew could make up his mind to add to all the otter 
terms of contempt which were showered upon him, such as “infidel 


| &c., that of hypocrite, by making the deciaration “ upon the faith’ 


a Christian,” he might then fill all the offices of State, and make lat 
for the government of Christians. If a Jew would only do that, 
was certain of coming into that House, and they were incapable ¢ 
shutting tbe door in his face, notwithstanding the Christian, orthodet, 
and charitable chorus of the Gentlemen he had the honour @# 


| amongst, whom he bad beard that night cheer, roar, and be migh*), 


bawl, so viguurously. But his Honourable and Learned Friend opp’ 
site (Mr. Bankes) bad inturmed the House that if any man should 
make the declaration “ upon the faith of a Christian,’ who was knowa 
to disbelieve in the tenets of Christianity, he would possess 00 sort oi 
weight or authority in that House. He should like to know from ¥ 
Honourable and Learned Friend, how far that declaration bad ect 
upon Mr. Gibbon. [Hear] ‘That individual made the necesy® 
clerations against idolatry, after having once tasted of it; but whea 
abjured the errors of the Catholic religion, he abjure d Clristiawty 

the same time. He, however, took the necessary oaths to entitle . 
to sit in the House of Commons. He abjured transubstautiation # 
the Pretender, swore all ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian, and bo 
the office of a Lord of Trade just as orthodoxly, and received © 
salary as punctually, as bis Honourable and Learned | riend ore 
He could not do it more so. [Cheers and laughter.) “But his 2 
and Learned Friend might say that Mr. Gibbon exercised 0g 


i ourse, ** 
weight in the deliberations o! the Hlouse That, of cour 
i i j , a 
| owing to his having committed such a breach of Pagan a 
to pretend to be more of a Christian than be really was. (A! 





fdel DF 
He, probably, felt that if he, who was known to be an inhée! a 
i : *bristian .d ris 
obtained his seat by pledging his faith as a Christian, hed rise - 
would have been a cry of “ spoke, spoke,’ and re 
ly addressed themselves to the ears of Me 
therefore, part!y trom 


other noises 
mbers of © 
ise, and fe 


House, and the apprehension otf ! 





ly from the mora! effects of his situation, he was incapal Ap ' 
ing his talents Thus far it might seem that the case f Mr Le : 
was an illustration of the correctness of the argun ent whe 
by his Honourable and Learned Friend But w it w “le 

| to the ex ample of Ilenry St John. Lord Bolingvroke . 
lremind the House that Bolingbroke had, during ' ® oh 
life, been known by his v ngs and conversati ns 

fer. Nevertheless, he, “on the true faith of a Christian, 

ed the accustomed number of dogmas and made the fr ' * be wt 
ber of promises, and took his seat in the House a oe * 


re yrafor 
bevond all question, one of the most powertul orators est 
) ‘ ¢ instes 


the severes' 
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t difficult to 


ed his mouth in that assembly 


be deceived 


| of critics, and a man the a 4 conversatios 
his eloquence as all but perfect and supernumean a9! ver 
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curred in a company where Pitt was present res] Se 
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PT 
- said be would wish to see some fresh books of Livy, 
S mene of the ancient comedies. When it came to 
k, he said be would desire to see a fresh speech = 

‘ iaebroke. SO highly did Pitt estimate Bolingbrok’s — 
Legere? learning, aud eloquence; and be was no mean jucge 
The effect which Bolingbroke prouuced was omy 
He filled the office of wore ( ot Smite 

. fairs, @ Mr. Brougham) might say that he was @s | 
de A poorensiang ahordaaee rd laugh-] He mig!i not, 
-_ ay ct a Chistian as the preseat Noble Secretary, but as | 


‘weigl in debate tn councils, 


acovered. 0 
_gnoiber some 
ryy's torn to spea' 


warty talent, 
~» ggch a subject. 
sanggionate 10 DIS merit. 
-y 


he 
snaps, ve § 


gained the € "1 _ 
* gould be only laughing at Lord Aberdeen if he attempted tc 


»a comparison between them. i A laugh.] ‘I be Lg rungg 
a retary had attempted to work on the tears of t ue ot se, DY 
te vhem that if the present measure should be carried, it would omy 
+y to the introduction of a similar measure in favour ot 
Now, really, if the Right Honourable Secretary an 

-eoi{ instead of being at hostility in that Hlouse, were sitting over a 
por doubted whether he would have ventured upon such an ar- 
o ; Toe Right Honourable Secretary, with uplifted hands, and 
~3 horror. exclaimed, « Beware: if you admit the Jews, you 
~ la the Quakers.” He would reply, ‘God speed them. 
“ — cect more deserving the support and confidence of Go- 
a {Hear, hear.] That, the Right Honourable Secretary 

qsell been always ready to acknowledge, both in peste and 
filear.] If, for sixteen or seventeen centaries, the Jews 
outcasis—if they were, during that period, viewed ra- 
j were persecuted and opprest—was 





eel mioary 


2 Quakers 


vernmest 





ad bi 
rivele . 
ere treated 4 A : 
nons than men—ii they hon 
fitting now to reproneh them as having no home, no place of reiuge, 
nation ! | Hear, hear. ] Were they not prevented by those who 
. spoke of them from asserting the right of possessing: either the 
ve orthe other? But it was said, that by this measure the apostate 
jews would have a resting place, that they would cease to be a scat- 
red people, and that this proceeding was opposed to scriptural truth. 
Jor this argumeat he cared not. If the Jews were still to be scat- 
ored over the face of the earth, the enactment of that House could 
» alter the Almighty decree. ‘The great principle of religion was to 

1) jastice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their Maker; and 
8 hoped that, in dealing with the Jews, they w ould not lose sight of 
syese solemn feelings. [Loud cries of Question. ] He could assure 
sce Gentlemen who took this way of declaring their opinion—a 
mode doubtless the most convenient to themselves, but which he could 
vish they would exchange for one not more audible, but more tangi- 
+—for one more filling to the subjeet—le could assure them that, 
ough they thus appeared to throw aside all reason, that though they 
were thus desirous of stifling all the facts connected with this great 
estion—if, indeed, they had any knowledge of them—yet they must 
yw theend triumph. [Hear, hear.] He, who was much fatigued in 
addressing them as they were in listening to him, wished to say that, 


er as dee 


in voting for the second reading of the Bill, he wished to secure the | 


extension of relief of some kind to his Majesty’s Jewish subjects. He 
had stated what, in his view of the subject, that relief ought to be. If 
tbe House agreed with him, such modifications as were necessary 
might be made in the Committee. It appeard from what had fallen 
jom the Hon. Member for Newark, and other Hon. Members, that 
they only wished to prevent the Jews from entering Parliament, and 
that they were desirous of keeping them out of some high offices. 
He sid, in answer to this, let the Bill go to a Committee; and he 
wied of those whom he addressed, whether it was right, as honoura- 
bie men, that they, conceding 9-10ths of what was asked, should re- 
jue all relief because they could not grant the 10th point? (Hear, 
- Cader these feelings he would vote for the whole relief which 
‘ve Bill contemplated, leaving it for the Committee to amend it as 
might appear most proper tothem. [Hear.} 

The gallery was then cleared for a division. The numbers were :— 
lor the secoud reading, 165; Against it, 228 ;—Majority, 63. 


. : 
BULLETINS OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, May 8, 1830. 

The King bas hada comfortable night, with some bours of sleep. 

Mis Majesty’s symptoms continue the same. 

(Signed) NENRY HALFORD, 
MATTHEW JOHN TIERNEY. 

May 9.—The King has passed a tranquil night. Tlis Majesty’s symp- 
us are essentially the same. May 1J.—The King passed yesterday 
veuug and the night in composure, with some sleep; but his Majes- 
) symptoms remain the same. May 11.—His Majesty’s symptoms 
¢ Got materially mitigated; but his Majesty had some sleep last 
mM. May 12.—The King has passed a disturbed night. His Majes- 
'*symploms continue the same. May 13.—The King has passed a 
more comfortable night. The symptoms of his Majesty's complaint, 
jowever,do not vary. May 14.—The King continues in the same 
ue His Majesty has passed a bad night. May 15.—The King bas 
acsome refreshing sleep, and his Majesty feels himself rather better, 
cn 16—The King bas not had a very good night, but still his Majes- 
. himself better. May 17.—The King has passed a good night. 
is Majesty's symptoms are alleviated. May 18.—The King has 
‘ a tranquil night. His Majesty's symptoms are al! alleviated, 


y 19 —The Kin sle rt , 4 . . ’ 
g well last night. Majesty's symptoms 
Wine alleviated” i ght. His Majesty's symptoms 





on ain " . . ; 

paaaing paragraphs are from the Editorial columns of the Courier. 
Advices were received at the 
mada, dated Sth April ; 
ew Br 


Colonial-office to-day, from Lower 

— \ from Upper Canada, to 26th March: from 
ang wie k, to Slst March; from Prince Edward's Island, to 3d 

tag. i from Bermuda, to 31st March; from Nova Se otia, to 15th 
"8; and from New-foundland, to 10th April.— May 18. 


myn a announced last night his intention of laying 
ament Benes ie + the colonial expenditnre annually before 
eve of taking his rete ago we mentioned thata gentleman was 
ucerisin the poo 11s 7 och for the N rth American Provinces, 
nies wee fbn and value of the Crown Lands in them. His 
teleed. to ma wap in connexion with the plan now seriously 
ie . rans € the resources of the Colonies more effectually 
lt ayment of their expenses; and we do not despsir of 
oof the the yearly vote forthem materially reduced. 
¢- pm sow Parliament is required for the civil list of Upper 
z Sperseded th ot the sale of Crown Lands in that province 
A rae e annual Parliament grant. For this relief the 
z ‘the Ben: “yh Earl Bathurst,and Mr. W. Horton. The sa- 
ilish -ACheQquer will be al out £2500 ”) — May 1] 


We bad yesterday t 
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“och of March 


tle 


tnada 


he pleasure of giving Sir James Kemnt’s speech 
Lower C al the prorogation of the Provincial Parliament 
t Canada It bears satisfac 

Tt aereeahilo : 
Aus oule intercourse betwee 


ies § nthe Executive and the Legista- 
Tiles than } m 
' ‘Hen bas esisted (or some time Taken in ec: 


tutenant-G werner Cothoene’s trap iy oe onexion | fJon. Member or any other it jividual could state any thing that could 
t Province, it must eenvine spores ogee Yer Parliament of the | promote the prosperity of that country, he would be willing to adopt 
nient of thet Ne i od . oP — Ayman ree be-wcoe me iit The m tion was lost by a maj yrity of 53 a , 

Y On Priday, the 30th ult., that Mr. Han "4 'y ae a age ea On the 12th of May, Mr. O'Connell moved, “ That there be laid 

rom he House of Commons th it “at ores nage te : wee hef ot the House copies of any depositt ns or ae = 
ent, @ civil war was all but racing ac let 6 [4 teow vy Patrick Daly, the witoess at the Special Co — gett ork 

* sources of that gentleman's information. and w 4 in Octo ver last, relative to certain conspiracies lo murder, W per with 
m € more guarded in talking of Car dj 7 “> i se } Edmond Connors and others were charged on that oce asion, and also 
respondents would not inte ntior al “~~ sem mites TOF, | copies of tt e notes of the Jadzes who tried those cases t his was 

recollect that (here are minds whic " both by | 2 aun, yas opposed by Ms Doherty, the Solicitor General of Ireland, in a long 

4 ave ¢ 2¥yMent in the propagation of i ) Oy badit and pro- | and animated speech, in wi ich be reflected severely on (be condnet 
v€ propegation of popular complaints.— | of Mr O’Connell out of the House. On taking the question the num- 

be tin of the Kings health js neeaaiis | bers were: For the motion, 12; Against it, 70 :—Majority 5. . 

Sorging. ft j . onsolatory after the rumours On the 14th May the House baving resolved itself into a Com- 


vafortunately, (oo true that bis Majesty is 
. * 





| 
Already no | 


‘tory testimony to the renewal of | 





She AG tow. 





afflicied with a severe disease—of a nature which may terminate sud- 
denly; tut still we have the satisfaction to understand that there has 
not yet been such a prostration of strength as to render it improbable 
that his suflerings may be mitigated. We do not say this in the sense 

of the poet, 

** So long as life its term extends, | 

Hope’s blest dominion never ends.” 

But with reference to the fact stated. 

In the tides of the malady, if we may use the expression, the Bulle- 


tins have sufficie nily shown that the King suffers much, but when they 


which the Balletins w arrant.—May 15. 

We observe, by a petition presented to Parliament by Mr. Huskis- 
son, that complaints are thickening against the freight charged by ships | 
ot war on bullion. We have no doubt that this matter will soon be 
properly regulated. The charge is now 2 per cent.; the merchants | 
Wish it reduced to one.——By a Parliamentary paper, it appears the 
quantity of tobacco imported into the United Kingdom, from the Bri- 
_— possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, in the year J823, was | 

7,405 Ibe 


very i 





, ol 


which 7,032ibs. was the produce of Canada. It is only 
cently 


that this artic has been cultivated there in sufficient 
quantifies to afford a surplus for exportation, and it is gratifying to | 
know that a new « sport article so valuable as tobacco, is now culti- | 
vated in our own Colonies. When Lord Goderich was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, an abatement of the duty on tobacco was made in | 
favonr of Canadian tobacco. ‘The effect of that judicious concession 
to the agricultural interest of the Province is thus beginning to shew | 
| itself, We observe in the French Papers a number of loose con 
Jectural remarks, as if it were still doubtful whether Prince Leo- 
| pold would go to Greece. His Royal Highness having accept 
ed the Sovereignty, is no longer in a condition to refuse. Were 
| he to decline the honour now he must formally abdicate. The | 
Lord Chancellor has appointed Edward Winslow, Esq., Bearris- 
ter at Law, to be one of the Cursitors for London and Middlesex, 
in the room of Robert Talbot, Esquire, deceased. [Mr. Wins: | 
low is a connexion of the family of that name in Boston. }]—— 
| The accoun ts received to-day from Alexandria are of the 9tb ult., and 
| confirm (if confirmation were required) that the Pacha of Egypt takes 
| No part in the expedition against Algiers: he has not forgotten Nava- 
| Tin. The throng of company was very numerous to see the Bulle- 
tin at St. James’s Palace ; on Saturday they amounted to near 7,000, 
and yesterday there were about 12,000. Among the company were 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the President of the Royal 
Academy, the Lord Chief Baron, and Mr. Justice Bosanquet.——The 
Sth Foot, now stationed at the Royal Barracks, Dublin, are in daily 
expectation of the arrival at Kingstown Harbour of a transport ship 
(o convey them to North America. ‘The 32d Regiment, at Richmond 
Barracks, Dublin, are also awaiting the arrival of transport vessels, to 
convey them to North America.— May 13. 
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By the Pacific from Liverpool, and the Cambria from London, we 
have received our regular filesto the 19th of June. The Coral has 
arrived at Boston with London papers tothe 20th. The Sully from 
Havre, brings French papers to the same date. We present copious 
extracts in this day’s paper. 

The health of the King is the prominent topic in England; in a 
part of our edition of last weck we gave the bulletins of the 17th and 
1Sth, which announced the gratifying intelligence of his Majesty’s con- 
valescence. ‘To-day we recapitu‘ate all the bulletins from the 8th 
to the 18th adding also that of the 19th, received by the Coral at 
Boston. It is a view' of these documents consecutively that gives 
us the only clear and accurate idea of the progress of the malady, 
now we trust so happily subsiding. 

The dissolution of the Chambers and the departure of the expe- 
dition for Algiers, are the themes of discussion in the Parisian 
journals, ‘The success of the new election, it is supposed, will depend 
on the success of the expedition. ‘The Dey or Prince Polignac it 
seems must be humbled. Itis generally admitted by the European 
journals, that itis not the mere chastisement, but the conquest and 
permanent occupation of Algiers, which is contemplated by the 
French Government. 

The affairs of Greece are fast hastening to a final adjustment. And 
it is with unfeigned pleasure we announce that the Porte on the 
| 25th April, signified officially to the Ambassadors of France, England, 
|and Russia, that the Sultan had no objection to acknowledge the 
independence of Greece, according to the arrangements made in 

Loudon. The acceptance by Prince Leopold of the Sovereignty of 
Greece at the hands of the Allied Powers will be found in another 
part of this day’s paper. ‘The Protocols which accompany the 
| Prince’s communication will be read with interest. In the New 
| York Gazette of yesterday, we observe translations of the instruc. 
| tions to the Aled Plenipotentiaries at Constantinople, and the Allied 
| Resident Agents in Greece founded on these documents ; we regret 








| that our limits do not allow us to copy them. 
We have filled several of the preceding columns with interesting 


| Parliamentary matter in detail, and now present the following synop- 
sis of some other important debates 

In the House of Commons, May 11, Mr Hume moved “ That an 
humble address be presented to bis Majesty, praying that he will be 


graciously pleased to consider whether the ofhce of Viceroy was any 
longer necessary in freland, or whether it could be dispensed with, 
| consistently with the advantage of that country, and the general in 
| terests of the United Kingdom.” 
by a majority of 114 


On the division the motion was lost 


notice, for the appointment of a Select Committee, to inquire into the 
state of the Island of New-Iour 
it on the ground thatthe H 
nterlerence of Government Ww 


wd. Sir George Murray opposed 
Member had not shewn that the 


but added that il 


nouravie 


as ne ssary, the 


; mittee of 


supply, on a resolution for the sum of £17,500 to make 








| gena shows we Were not mistaken. 


| pieces, and become the prey of factions and petty tyrants ip every 


Mr Robinson proceeded with the motion of which he had given | 


31 





Se 

good the deficiency in the fee fund of the Colonial Department ; 
Mr. Hume objected to an item of £1,500 a vear for the services of 
Mr. Stephen, as standing Counsel to the Colonial office, and to the 
Clerks in the Colonial Office receiving Salaries also as Colonial 
Agents. In reply the services of Mr. Stephen were stated to be in- 
valuable to the Department, and that the emoluments which clerks 
received ay agents for the Colonies were independent of their Sala- 


| ries and not paid by the Government. The resointion was agreed to. 


On the same day, Sir J. Graham moved for an “Account of all 
salaries, profits, fees. and emoluments, whether civil or military, froma 


or as to the mauner in which he | subside he recovers a comparative degree of comfort. [tis cruel to- | the 6th of January, 1529, to the Sth of January, 1830, held and en- 
lignity of the country in negotiations with foreign pow- | wards the public sympathy to give torth any opinion beyond that| joyed by each of the members of his Majesty's Most Honourable 


Privy Couneil, specifying with each name the total »smount received 
by each individual, and distinguishing the various services {rom which 
the same is derived.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to 
the motion as being too general and moved an amendment, in which 
instead of the words “of all salaries received by members of th 
Privy Council” was introduced the words “ salaries received by pul 

lic officers,” limiting the return to salaries excecding £2,000. When 
the House divided the numbers were for the Motiop, 147; against i: 


| 231; majority,o4. The amendment was then agreed to. 


Colombia.—The documents from this unhappy country are very 
aMicting; anarchy and confusion we foresaw must inevitatbly flow 
from the departure of Bolivar. The following letter from Cartie 
Venezuela, now positively sep: 
rated from the Republic, under Paez, is taking every precaution to 
secure and make that separation final. The consequence of this, too 
is already apparent, for the South has followed the example, and se 
parated from the government of Bogota, under General Flores, a 
man of talent and influence. In this way will the Republic fall to 


4 


quarter. We hold no man to be a patriot who attempts a separation 


\from the general government, however bad that government may 


be. We subjoin the letter without further comment, merely ob 


serving, that if Bolivar was the cause of all the discord in Colombio, 
why did not these disorders occur before; or at least why have they 
not ceased, now that the imputed author of them is about to leave 
or has left the country ? 

* Carthagena, June 9, 12830 

“The Bogota Post of May 28th, arrived yesterday. ‘The South lad 
positively separated from the Government, under the auspices o! 
Gen. Flores. Sucre (the steadfast friend of Bolivar,) was on his wey 
to prevent it. Mosquera unhesitatingly accepted the Presidency, and 
was expected in Bogota on the 14th of the present month. Vicent« 
Borrero is Minister of Foreign Affairs until the acceptonce of this 
office by Caraval. Joaquin Paris is Minister of War until the return 
of Urdaneta from Pamplona, whitber he has gone to induce the Di 
visions of Porto-carrero and Ximenes to remain in New Grenada 
These Divisions are uncertain what to do;—complain bitterly of Gen 
Bolivar's abandonment of his country and of them. They may be 
considered as lost to their country. Desertion and demoralization 
will be the necessary result of their indecision. Marino was in San 
Jose, committing a thousand excesses. Col. Concha was in Pam- 
plona, plundering on all sides. Lieut. Col. Vargas had been appointed 
Governor of Choco; the same who was found guilty of high treason 
for his participation in Cordova’s rebellion elez had been made 
| Prefect to the Department of Antioquia. Gareia del Rio was to bave 
been named by Caicedo Minister to Peru. O'Leary talks of going to 
the South. Gen. Bolivar's passport has not yet arrived; consequent 
ly he could not sail ia H, M. frigate Shannon, which teft to-day. Hiv 
Excellency has been ill, but is now recovered. Caly is in arm: 
against the Goverament. The troops of Flores have occupied Pasto 
Ovando has seut part of the battalian Vargas to recover it.” 

In speaking of Mr. Galt, we think our much valued [riend of the 
Quebec Official Gazette has not drawn a sufficient distinction between 
Colonial and Imperial politics. Whatever may have been the line of 
politics embraced by Mr. G. while in Upper Canada, we have the beet 
assurances for believing that he bas ever been strongly imbued with 
that determined loyalty and sterling British feeling so essentially re 
yuisite for an editor of a journal like the London Courier to possess 
A correspondent opportunely reminds us, that Mr. Galt’s articles are 
always readily inserted in Blackwood, a work not much in the babit 
of endorsing whig and radical writers, or righters, as Mrs. Ramsbottom 
calls them. In the articles we copy from the Courier to-day, the pro 
| per spirit seems well preserved. 








Mr. Peel, now Sir Robert Peel, has succeeded his father in his 
title of Baronet, and £12,000 sterling per annum. The Right Hon. 


Baronet has resumed his duties in Parliament and made an able 
| speech on the Bill for the relief of the Jews, which we have inserted 
to day, together with Mr. Brougham’s in reply. 








We are happy to learn that Mrs, Austin has received on ongngptapot 
‘to take the place of Prima Donna at the Park for a limited number 
| of nights next season, when several new Operas will be brought for 
| ward. Owing to an arrangement with Mr. Simpson we shall be de 
| prived of the pleasure of hearing her, al fresco, at Niblo’s, whose fault 
| it is not, that she does not form « leading feature in the attractions oi 
his Garden. 

The Concert at Niblo’s Garden for the Benefit of Mra. Willis and 
family was exceedingly well attended, and the performances of a most 
superior kind. We regret that the press of foreign news compels us 
to omit a detailed account of them. 

Miss Clara Fisher, notwithstanding the heat of the weather, had an 
excellent Benefit Jast night at the Park. 


Passengers in the Hannibal, for London—Miss Frances Wright 
and Mrs. Whitby, of England; Mr. Cary, of Baltimore; Mr. J 
Haefkins, Minister of the Netheriands, in Central America, and 
| Miss Haefkins, Mrs. Trested and two children, and Miss Trested, o! 
| New York ; Capt. Andross and servt. British Army, Mr. George Galle 
gher, of Nesbville; Mr. Henry Dean, of London. 

Passengers in the Canada for Liverpool.—Mr. J. A. Charters and 
| lady, Mrs. Eastburn, Miss Anna Eastburn, Mr. Pdward Eastburn, and 
| James Dunlop, all of New York; Mr. Jonathan Emanuel, of Mobile ; 
Mr, Alexander Gardner, of Tobago, Mr. Andrew Johnston, of Tri 


nidad: Dr. Anderson of Jamaica 
Ss q 
Il please recollect that all orders for tickets ba Yates on 


dutent friends wi 
| % Melotyre's lotteries addressed to Sylvester, New York A draw 


ing will take place every Thured ay, and all those in want of large ca vtale should 








must 


vt neglect investing a trifle The utmost attention is paid to distant customers 
os well as thoee io the erty. Tickets are in general $5. 1 likewise cor 1@ the 
Exchange and Commission business, and have constantly for sale Goll, Bank of 
Eagland notes, & Soliciting a shere of the patronage of my Caneda friends and 


the pul at large, | pledge myself to use every exertion end attention fer the in 
terest of those who employ me. BRYLVESTER, 1%) Broadway,N.¥ 
Official Drawing of the New Vork Lottery, Class No. 6 for 140, duly Let, 12 
| 98 43. 58, 98, 13, 53, 20, 5, 27 July % 
EJEUNE A LA POURCHETTE—At the Thatched House, Jersey Cry 
| The subecriber will give a French Breakfart at the shove named establinh 
vent on J ay the fifth day of July, to be served from 4 « kto 1h. The eut 
that those of his friends and the public who wish t » celebre’e the 
ts of the 4th free from the burtie and confurion of the city, in the miter 
i 4 beautiful eitua will honour him with their 
- [Juns 26.) PHUOMAS JAMES, 


ecriber hope 
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| glorio 

| of good fare aadia a retu 
Compas) 
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sever 
sun, 












The words by Charles Jeffreys; adapted to Weber's last Waliz by J. Barnet. 
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Baltimore. 


Published and sold by G. Willig, Jr. 
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FRULE CANADA COMPANY have for sale in Upper Canade, 
five hundred thousand acres of Land, of the 
Crown Reserves; being Lots of 200 Acres each; scattered th 
‘Townships of the Province. Second, Blocks of Land. of, 
eres; these are situated in the Townships of the Ws 
Fownship of Wilmot,in the Gore District 
Cuelph inthe Gore District in which thers 
simost every kind of tradesmen Taverns 
Mille, &c. and airist Mill is in progress. This is adesirable 
with amell capitals, as labourersand servants are easily procura 
improved, can be purchased ata reasonable price. Fourth, The i 
taining one million one hundred thor ssa ! veres in tho shape of 
rost...g for upwards of sixty miles, ou the bank of lake Huron 
rich has bees commenced ont! of the 
the river Maitland and the Lake, an 1 asa road is already cut t 
ond another is in progres tothe Loncdoo District 
of the Settlement. There are already about 
Saw Millie iv operetion—a Grist Mil building; and veral 
have been established ; and a Brewery and Distillery are 
admitted on all bands to be equal 'o any in the 
building stone; brick earth, aud potters clay, 
the country can be carried tothe market by water, throw 
St. Clair, to the Lakes Erie, and Ontario. andthe river St 
snd Que dgents—Johoa Davison, Fey. Quebec: Hart Le 
Charles Sheriff. i sq. or Robert Sher Fen. Ottawe , Charle 
Longwell; Ales. Praver, Req. Perth; James San 
son, Eeq. Napane , James H. Samson, Esq 
bourg ; Jawes Kerby. Esq Fort Brie; Joh 
Raby, Esq. Sandwich 
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